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Anti-summit 
plot foiled 

SECURITY farces say Huy 
have scored another sig- 
nificant victory against Is- 
lamist militants by ar rest in g 
62 persons suspected of be- 
ing members of a terrorist 
group which had planned 
several armed attatjc^ jq Cai- 
ro during the Arab Summit 
reports JaQan HalawL 
The head of the group, 
Hossameddm Abdel-Fatfab 
Sbehata, and five ac- 
complices were arrested on 
21 June as they prepared to 
bold up a jewellery store in 
Giza (hiring Friday prayers, 
the police say. Sbehata, an 
ex-teacher, is said to have, 
been a dose associate ofTa- 
laat Yassin Hammam, the 
bead of the Gama'a's armed 
wing, who was killed in a 
shoot-out with the police in 
April 1994. Shenata has 
been an the run from the po- 
lice since 1990. 

According to a Ministry of 
Interior statement released 
yesterday, the hold-up was 
to mark the start of a series 
of attacks timed to coincide 
with the arrival of Arab 
heads of state for the two- 
day summit in Cairo. 

Police arrested other sus- 
pected members of the ring 
in simultaneous raids in Cai- 
ro, Giza and foe northern 
Nile Delta region just before 
the atturlcK were planned to 
take place. 

The Gama'a militants 
planned to cany out attacks 
against vital installations, 
senior government and se- 
curity officials and the me- 
dia during the s ummi t on 
Saturday and Sunday, the 
police say. 

Police also say they have 
seized 120 kilogrammes of 
TNT explosives, guns, 
bombs and ammunition at 
the homes of the arrested 
militants, along with 
Gama'a publications and 
fake numberplates. 

Serraj freed 

THE PALESTINIAN Na- 
tional Authority yesterd ay 
released Dr Eyad Serraj, 
head Of the Pal estinian In- 
dependent Commission for 
Human Rights, 16 days after 
arresting him. But Pal- 
estinian Attorney-General 
Khalcd Al-Kidzoh said Sar- 
raj might still be pul on trial 
for allegedly assaulting a po- 
liceman during detention. 

The Palestinian high court 
gave the PNA five days to 
respond to an appeal by Ser- 
raj on 13 June and set a hear- 
ing date of 1 July when no 
response was submitted. 
Serraj, a 53-year-old psychi- 
atrist, is a leading critic of 
corruption and restrictions 
on freedom of expression 
under PNA rule. His arrest 
triggered sharp international 
criticism from human rights 
organisations which ap- 
pealed for his release. 

Border attack 

THREE Israeli soldiers in a 
border patrol were shot dead 
and two more injured yes- 
terday in an aitack by an 
Arab gunmen near Naaran, a 
Jewish settlement in the 
West Bank. One of the gun- 
men was also killed in the 
exchange of fire. The attack, 
which occurred near the Jor- 
danian bonier, was the first 
foal confrontation in the 
Occupied Territories since 
Israel's new right-wing gov- 
ernment assumed office last 
week. 

A hardline Palestinian 
group, AJ-Intifida, a break- 
away movement from Yas- 
ser Arafat's main Fatah fac- 
tion based in Damascus, 
said it carried oat the attack 
through one of its groups 
working in the Occupied 
Territories. Jordan denied 
that the attackers infiltrated 
the West Bank across the 
Jordanian border. 
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Little offered 
in US shuttle 

Christopher’s visit to Cairo has done little to assuage apprehen- 
sions at Netanyahu's intransigence and its consequences for peace 


American Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher, arrived in Cairo from Jerusalem yes- 
today monring for talks with President Hosni 
Mubarak and the Palestinian leader Yasser Ar- 
afat following his meeting with Israel’s newly 
elected Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu. 

The declared aim of Christopher’s first Middle 
East visit since the right-wing coalition govern- 
ment assumed power in Israel was to seek com- 
mon ground between Israel and the Arabs after 
Netanyahu had announced his opposition to the 
peace-for-land formula — the basis of Arab- 
Isracli negotiations since the Madrid Conference 
in 1993. Little, though, has been achieved in this 
respect 

The Egyptian president met with Christopher 
for one hour, after which Mubarak left the pres- 
idential palace without issuing any statements to 
the press. Christopher remained to bold mile* 
with Arafat, during which they were joined by 
Foreign Minister Amr Moussa. The three held a 
news conference following the meeting. 

Moussa described the one-hour talks between 
President Mubarak and Christopher as “very 
fruitful and importa n t". He confirmed that Ne- 
tanyahu had been invited to talks in Cairo before 
President Mubarak embarks on his trip to Wash- 
ington, scheduled for late July. Top of the agen- 
da for the Washington trip will be the peace pro- 
cess, and bow to guarantee “a positive and 
. sustained continuity of the process on the basis 
we all agreed upon within the framework of Ma- 
drid”. Moussa stressed that the provisions of 
Madrid were not “preconditions but are sine qua 
non for the peace process to continue.” 

Arafat told reporters: “We reaffirm ed com- 
pletely oar commitment to die peace process 
and hope the Israelis will show equal commit- 
ment.” He demanded completion of all the stip- 
ulations of the Palestinian-Israeli Interim Agree- 
ment, including Hebron redeployment, the 
immediate release of Palestinian detainees and 
the provision of a safe passage between the 
Gaza Strip and West Rank 

But in tiie absence of Washington applying 
pressure on the new Israeli government the Pal- 
estinians remain pessimistic about Israel meet- 
ing any of its commitments. Arafat had hoped 
Christopher would have been able to arrange a 
meeting between hnp and Netanyahu* though. 
Christopher appears so for unable to gain any 
concessions from the new prime minister, con- 
cerning either a meeting or an Israeli pull-out 
from Hebron. 

The American secretary of state told reporters 
that he had briefed Mubarak on his meeting with 
Netanyahu the day before. Avoiding questions 
on whether the US wifi exercise any pressure on 
Israel to implement agreements signed with the 
Palestinians, Christopher insisted that the time 
was ripe for agreements between Israel, Syria 
and Lebanon: “The US believes that there 
should be discussions between Israel and Syria," 
be said, committing the US to “help them re- 
solve the differences that they bring to the nego- 
tiating table.” 

Christopher stressed that final decisions de- 


pend on the hard work of negotiations, “which is 
what lies ahead for the parties as they seek to 
achieve peace”. As for Netanyahu's willingness 
to make concessions, Christopher only offered a 
general statement that “the new Israeli govern- 
ment understands its obligations under the 
agreements". 

Arabs, who understand those obligations in 
t erms of the land-for-peace formula stressed in 
the final communique of the Cairo s ummi t, were 
naturally dismayed when, in Israel, Christopher 
earlier sated that “the Arab summit resolutions 
would not make a useful document for nego- 
tiating purposes.” 

“But why didn't we bear s imilar comments 
from Mr Christopher when the Israeli govern- 
ment said ‘no, no, no’ to every basis of nego- 
tiation?” Maher El-Sayed. Egyptian ambassador 
to Washington, told the Weekly. 

Arabs remain apprehensive that the American 
administration is prioritising its strategic re- 
lations with Israel and that, given the importance 
the US attaches to Israel’s military role in the re- 
gion as a counterbalance to the so-called rogue 
states of Iran, Iraq and Libya, US ties wife Israel 
will continue to grow stronger. 

In Washington State Department officials said 
Christopher had achieved what he set out to in 
Israel. “He was there to underscore the im- 
portance of the strategic relationship between 
the US and Israel. That’s number one,” said an 
administration official. 

In light of such statements Arabs feel that US 
policy has changed to accommodate the position 
of Israel’s new prime minister, and that the 
“land-for-peace” formula conceived in Madrid 
is now being overshadowed by an insistence that 
all parties to the peace process should have “no 
prior conditions”. 

Apprehension is strongest among the Pal- 
estinians. They are concerned that Christopher is 
meeting Arafat in Cairo rather than inside the 
Pales tinian self-rule areas, a change they per- 
ceive as an indirect message from foe American 
administration that any access to Washington 
wifi now be conditional on Israeli approval. 

A Palestinian source close to President Arafat 
revealed to the Weekly that Christopher had ear- 
lier presented Arafat with a proposal that a Pal- 
estimap-Isradi joint security committee ^>£.,ggr- . 
tablished, its aims and operational mechanisms 
to be defined by Israel in accordance with its se- 
curity needs. 

This, the source told the Weekly, “makes of 
the Palestinian National Authority something 
similar to Lahad’s army in South Lebanon, and 
of the Palestinian self-rule areas something akin 
to Israel’s self-proclaimed security zone in 
South Lebanon.” Such a role for foe Palestinian 
National Authority runs counter to any Pal- 
estinian national aspirations and is hardly likely 
to enhance foe standing of Arafat, who until re- 
cently was insisting that an independent Pal- 
estinian sate was around the comer. 

Reported by Soda Tmyfik in Washington. Tarek 
Hasson in Gaza and Nevine Khalil m Cairo 



Kind hearts and crocodiles 


photo: Sherif Sonbol 


ANAS EL-WOGOOD has wailed a long time to be produced. 
There have been performances in concert in the past, but this 
month's three night run at the Cairo Opera House is the first 
time that Aziz El-Shawwan’s major work has been given a full 
scale staging. 

Two casts, over three nights, alternate in ponraying the 
strange tale of Anas El-Wogood. brave soldier and lover of 
Ward, foe daughter of a less than understanding courtier who 
had rather hoped his daughter might make a better match. 


Ward is banished to the Island of Philae: .Anas follows, cross- 
ing a crocodile-infested Nile, and together, on foe island, they 
encounter foe goddess Isis, entering into an acquaintanceship 
that will have for reaching implications. 

If the path of true love never runs smooth, it is seldom as 
bumpy as this. But que sera, sera. Love will win through, even 
if it requires a little help from ancient goddesses and well- 
disposed sultans. 

David Blake reviews Anas El-Wogood. p II 


Scud leak brushed aside 

Egypt asserts its right to develop its military capability. Nevine Khalil reports 


welcome to Family 

Farm Holidays in Austria 


Cairo yesterday shrugged off reports that h 
bad acquired Scud missile material, mis- 
sies and launchers via North Korea earlier 
this year, insis tin g that such questions 
should be discussed within the wider 
framework of foe arms situation in tbe re- 
gion. Official statements further asserted 
dot Egypt lad every right to develop its 
defence capabilities. 

Foreign Minister Amr Moussa, speaking 
at a joint press conference with visiting 
US S ecre t ary of State Warren Christopher 
yesterday, would not confirm or deny 
whether the Sends issue had been on foe 
agenda of tbe hour-long talks between 
President Hosni Mubarak and Christopher. 
“We believe foal such an issue should be 
considered in the wider framework of the 
arms situation in the area,” said Moussa. 
“We should not talk about only one par- 
ticular aspect, whether it’s accurate or 
not.” 

In a dear reference to Israel’s military 


capability, including its regional monopo- 
ly on nuclear weapons, Moussa pointed 
out: “The situation is that the area is full of 
missiles and anti-missile missiles and 
highly sophisticated weapons.” Egypt has 
been demanding that Israel dismantle its 
nuclear arsenal, estimated at 200 nuclear 
warheads, and sign foe Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

For its part, the US administration 
claims h is annoyed by the leak of a sup- 
posedly highly classified report to the 
press, accusing Egypt of arms deals with 
North Korea. State Department Spokes- 
man Nicholas Bums told Al-Ahram Week- 
ly that “although we are angered by foe 
leak, we will look into foe allegations be- 
cause it is a serious matter.” 

Israeli Foreign Minister David Levy said 
on Tuesday tut Egypt must provide an- 
swers to whether it was acquiring such 
weapons behind Washington's back. Levy 
said that Israel “cannot conceive of a situa- 


tion where Egypt [brings on] instability in 
foe Middle East” 

But as for as Cairo was concerned the 
whole hubbub was nothing but “an attempt 
to divert attention from foe concern ex- 
pressed by the Arab side towards Israel's 
refusal to scrap its nuclear arsenal.” said 
Ambassador Sayed Qassem. foe assistant 
secretaiy of state for international coop- 
eration and multilateral relations, in state- 
ments to foe press yesterday. 

Noting that Israel was also developing a 
high-tech missile network with “foreign 
assistance” Qassem declared that: “While 
Egypt is committed to the peace treaty 
with Israel, including foe security enhance- 
ment arrangements stipulated by it. its 
right to bolster its own defence capability 
is legitimate and incontestable.” This 
right, Qassem added, was “Egypt's alone 
to exercise, in accordance with what it 
deems necessary to provide for and bolster 
its security and safety.” 



Hunt launched for base bombers 

The identity of the culprits in the bombing of an American base in Saudi Arabia remains a mystery 


US President Bill Clinton vowed yes- 
terday to hunt down terrorists who attack 
Americans overseas, following foe bomb- 
ing cm Tuesday night of an American 
housing complex in AJ-Khobar, a suburb 
of Dhahran in eastern Saudi Arabia. A 
truck packed with two and a half tons of 
explosives detonated turning foe eight- 
storey building into a crumbling hon- 
eycomb. 

The attack killed at least 19 American 
airmen based at the oomplex, winch also 
housed Saudis and other foreigners. The 
Saudi Interior Ministry put tbe number of 
wounded at 386, including 147 Saudis, 
118 Bangladeshis., 109 Americans, four 
Egyptians and two each from Jordan, In- 
donesia and Philippines. 

Saudi King Fahd o ffe red his con- 
dolences in a telephone call to Clinton as 
world leaders called for stronger efforts to 
combat terrorism. US Secretory of State 
Warren Christopher, on a visit to the re- 
gion at die time of the bombing, left Cairo 
for Dhahran to visit the wounded. 

At a press conference in Cairo, Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Amr Moussa said, “We 


are all against terrorism and violence and 
will continue to work for a more stable 
and safe Middle East” 

For his part, Israeli Prime Minster Bi- 
nyamin Netanyahu urged joint Israeli-US 
action against terrorism and President Ezer 
Weizman accused Iran of being re- 
sponsible for foe bombing. 

The attack came seven months after a 
car bomb blasted a US-run military train- 
ing facility in Riyadh last November, kill- 
ing five Americans and two Indians. 

No one claimed responsibility for foe ex- 
plosion, but a Saudi government statement 
stressed its resolve to punish foe per- 
petrators and offered a 10 million riyals 
(S2.7 million) reward for information lead- 
ing to the attackers. 

Saudi television showed pictures of bull - 
dozers sifting through the wreckage as 
workers used cranes and diggers to search 
through tiie rubble for survivors. Pentagon 
officials said 22 US airmen were still 
missing. The death toll made it the worst 

terrorist blast involving Americans in the 

Middle East since tire 1983 bombing of 
tiie US headquarters in Beirut, Lebanon, 


which killed 24 1 servicemen. 

Hoda Tawfik reports from Washing- 
ton that White House Spokesman Mike 
McCurry stressed it was a fundamental 
tenet of American foreign policy rhat the 
US presence in foe Middle East helped to 
limit conflict and tension in foe region. 

White House officials told Al-Ahram 
Weekly that the Middle East was a part of 
the world where threats existed at all times 
and there were good reasons to maintain a 
state of alert. US Department officials said 
tbe US Embassy in Riyadh had issued a 
security advisory to the American com- 
munity in Saudi Arabia after receiving 
anonymous warnings. 

Shortly before foe bomb exploded, a US 
airman in a security observation tower 
had reported a suspicious truck parked at 
a distance of 35 metres from foe com- 
pound. When a Saudi officer approached, 
two men j ump ed out and drove off in a 
white car. US Defence Department of- 
ficials said the authorities tried to evacu- 
ate two nearby a part ment buildings, but 
foe bomb went off a few minutes later be- 
fore people could get out 


What could make a more 
perfect faoldiay for parents 
and children than a family 
farm house holiday in 
Austria. Your hosts 
are friendly, 
genuinely, sincere 
people. They let 
you lake part in their 
life, a life dedicated by 
nature alone. You will feel as 
protected guest in this kind 
of cosy surroundings. House 
and form, woods and 
meadows, valleys and 
peaks -everything radiates 
peace and quietness. 
Magnificent days ore 
awaiting you. 

Serveral forms have a 
venerable age and possess a 
history of some hundred 
years, but modem times have 
not passed by without 
leaving their mark. Of course 
foe farmers offer modem 
comfort, and the mixture of 


provides you with a 
special charm. 

The Drive, Say and 
Save Farmhouse Breaks 
3^ offer more than 800 
^ specially selected farms 
•>* and country inns in the 
Tyrol/S al zburg Province 
and give accommodation 
prices that are hard to beat. 
Idyllic family holidays - to 
relieve once more foe 
carefree days of childhood - 
on a farm in Austria so rich 
in natural beauties and an 
treasures'. 

For further information 
please contact: 

Austrian Holidays 

Phone:3559615 

Fax:3S64654 

Welcome to Paradise 

for Parents and Children 
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Fans run riot 


WITH barely a moment to relax in the midst 
of Egyptian Euro-fever, Cairo had its own 
football derby on Tuesday night Ah II met 
Zamalek, amidst the usual uproar, tension and 
what non-football lovers might describe as 
disruption, reports Abeer Anwar. 

Kickoff was at 9pm, but die excitement 
started long before then, as microbuses full of 
fans intent on finding a good place in the 
stands unloaded their passengers at die sta- 
dium with hours to spare. 

By seven o'clock thing s were quiet. By nine 
o'clock an eery silence pervaded the streets, 
interrupted only by roars from homes 3nd ca- 
fes as the nation watched the battle of the 
pant s 

After the match, the Ahalawiya ( Ahli fans) 
poured onto the streets to celebrate their 2-0 
victory. The colour red was everywhere. 
Groups of fans ran through the streets waving 
red flags. Cars and nricrobuses packed with 
fens drove around honking and waving more 
red fla gs . Some fens created their own fire- 
works displays, setting fixe to streams of spray 
from insecticide cans, and Lighting lengths of 
thin al umin um wire and waving them around. 
At Sphinx Square, traffic ground to a halt as 
Ahli fans displayed their jubilation near to the 
Zamalek Club. Celebrations didn't stop until 
around Sam. 

Occasionally the celebrations took an ugly 


turn. Some of die fens used animals to make 
fun of the losing side. A group of Ahli fens 
painted red stripes on a donkey to represent 
Zamalek colours, and ran after die animal. 
And in Ain Shams, two dogs were dressed in 
Zamalek T-shirts — one to represent Zamalek 
coach Farouq Ghafear, and another for its 
manager Ahmed Refeat 

Some discontented Zamalkawiya (Zamalek 
fens) expressed their anger at die match by 
throwing bottles and stones at the Zamalek 
players as they left the ground. Surrounded by 
armed police, die darkened Zamalek Club 
looked rather sad and mournful after the game. 

The heavy police presence did not stop dis- 
gruntled fans from throwing stones ax the club 
and breaking the windows of two cars parked 
in front of it Five cars in Mustafa Mahmoud 
Square and Wadi El-Nil Street, in Mo- 
fowyjessin, were also damaged, along with an- 
other one next to the house of one of die Zam- 
alek coaches in Sphinx Square, in the same 
area. Some so-called fens also went to die 
home of one of the Zamalek Club's board 
members, breaking die windows of his house 
and car. 

In addition to venting their wrath at their 
own club, Zamalek fens also sought ven- 
geance against Ahli. Some fens managed to 
reach the Ahli Club and throw stones as they 
waited, hoping for the Ahli players to arrive. 
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Abu Zeid case still not over. 


The Court of Cassation shocked observers last week when it post- 
poned its final ruling on the Abu Zeid case until next month. But what 
is the significance of the delay? Amira HomMyasks the experts 


The case of Nasr Homed Abu Zeid, the Cairo Uni- 
versity professor ordered to separate from his wife 
on the grounds of his alleged apostasy, was due to 
be concluded on 24 June — the date set by the 
Court of Cassation for a final ruling after months 
of pleading and delays. 

The court had been expected to cancel the case 
in compliance with a recent amendment to the 
Commercial and Civil Pleading Law. which states 
that only those with a direct interest are allowed 
to file court cases. The amendment applies also to 
cases currently before the court, like Abu Zeid's. 

But last Monday's hearing came as a shock to 
Abu Zeid's supporters. In a session lasting only 
five minutes, fee court abruptly announced that it 
was postponing the verdict until 5 August, to al- 
low "for further deliberations on the case". 

Disappointed defence lawyer Hasson Abdel - 
Wahed explained, “The law gives the Court of 
Cassation the right to delay the final verdict, even 
after it has been scheduled for a certain date, as 
long as fee court wants to ponder longer on fee is- 
sue." The court is nor even obliged to hand down 


a verdict in fee 5 August session. “This could go 
on for months if the court wants it to," said Ab- 
del-Wahed. Asked why be thought the court had 
delayed fee verdict, he replied that it was most 
likely that it wanted more time to study the 
amendment “This is the only possible explana- 
tion, since the court bad already scheduled this 
date for fee final verdict, but then fee amendment 
was passed." 


Abu Zeid, a professor of Arabic literature at 
Cairo University, was separated from his wife by 
a court order last June on the grounds that he was 
an apostate and thus could not remain married to a 
Muslim woman. The case was brought by a group 
of Islamist lawyers who filed a lawsuit two years 
ago in an attempt to block his promotion at the 
university. The court based its verdict on fee 
grounds that Abu Zeid’s writings demonstrated a 
rejection of the fundamental tenets of Islam. 

The verdict, which put Abu Zeid on Islamist 
militants' death lists, forced the university pro- 
fessor and his wife, who is also a professor, to 
take leaves of absence from fee university and 


seek temporary residence in The Netherlands. 
Sources dose to Abu Zeid say that he is impatient- 
ly waiting, wracked wife nerves, hoping for a 
breakthrough. 

“We all know feat there is no real justification 
for the court's delay," said Mohamed Mounib. 
secretary-general of fee Egyptian Organisation for 
Human Rights (EOHR). “but no one can say it’s 
wrong either-. The court has exercised its judicial 
right. How far this will affect the final verdict, no 
one knows." 

The modification of Article Three of fee Com- 
mercial and Civil Law, which was passed by fee 
People’s Assembly last month, has been severely 
criticised by Islamist lawyers, who claim that it 
had been specially tailored for the Abu Zeid case. 
Mounib does not dispute this claim. “It was very 
obvious that after fee Abu Zeid case, which was 
filed under the hesba principle [attributed to Is- 
lamic Shari ’a], a new law had to save the man, 
feus we have fee amendment" However, Mounib 
does not believe that the court will be biased to- 
wards Abu Zeid, “because it will not make any ex- 


ceptions; it is probably just trying to reach fee best 
result in fee midst of ail that's going on around 
it" Although Mounib, along with others con- 
cerned with civil liberties, will be pleased to see 
an end to Abu Zeid's dilemma, be maintains that 
“it should not come about through a tailored law, 
and I think the court is conscious of this." 

So far. fee Abu Zeid case has passed through 
three legal authorities. First, fee Court of Appeal 
last June passed a verdict ordering the couple to 
divorce. Abu Zeid then contested the verdict in fee 
Court of Cassation. Before the Court of Cassati on 
looked into the case however, it was reviewed by 
the Cassation Prosecutor, a legal body feat issues 
non-binding verdicts on fee cases transfected to 
fee Court of Cassation. The Cassation prosecutor 
unexpectedly supported fee Court of Appeal’s di- 
vorce verdict, triggering even greater speculation 
as to bow the Court of Cassation would rule. But 
fee recent amendment to fee Commercial and Civ- 
il Pleading Law changed fee situation altogether 
— theoretically at least 

“One cannot help being pessimistic," com- 


mented Hossam Eissa. a professor of international 
law. “We know feat the court does not have modi 
choice really, and we know feat fee fed feat it is 
hesitant is very «lamii«g, but feeze is still a SO-SO 
chance." Eissa added feat the “very bad" Court of 
Appeals verdict “has tarnished die image of die 
Egyptian judiciary”, fens "airing fee jab of fee 
Court of Cassation “difficult". 

Human rights activist Negad El-Borai views fee 
situation differently. “Although fee court’s latest 
stand has caused some to question fee judges' in- 
clinations in fee case, it cook! also mean that the 
court is being careful not to bc.put under pressure, 
which could explain why it keeps delaying its fi- 
nal verdict" If the Court of Cassation wanted to 
support fee Court of Appeals, it could have done 
so a long time ago, El-Bond pointed out “The 
case has come under incense legal scrutiny, in- 
cluding judgements from two legal bodies and the 
Mufti. The Court of Cassation has fee final say, 
and its verdict wifi determine fee reputation of fee 
Egyptian judiciary,” he said, adding tint he hoped 
for a happy en ding. 
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Omda hopefuls 
await selection 


No longer to be chosen by balloting, thousands of candidates for the post of village head await selection 
by governmental committees. Jailan Haiawi spoke to officials about the shift from election to appointment 


Governmental committees across fee country have been sifting 
through thousands of applications from would-be omdos , or vil- 
lage heads, to fill fee vacancies in this post in 2^48 of the coun- 
try's 3,544 villages. The balance of 1,196 are elected omdos 


ARAB REPUBLIC OF EGYPT -= 
Egyptian Electricity Authority (EEA) 
ADVERTISES ADJUDICATION NO. 
62/96 

SUPPLY OF CONDUCTOR & EARTH 
WIRE (AAAC) 

FOR CANAL ZONE 220 K.V. 
O.H.T.L. 


The Egyptian Electricity Authority invites interested 
tenderers to submit sealed tenders for. the supply of All 
AhflTunrurn Afioy Conductor & Earthwire (AAAC) for the 
a/m lines in one envelope system (Technical + 
commercial together) at the specified time, the 
commercial envelope should contain the tender secuity 
equal to 2 % from the total offer value. 


whose term of office has not yet expired. 

Unlike their elected counterparts, the new hopefuls will have to 
wait upon fee decision of governmental committees made up of 
representatives of the ministries of interior, justice and local ad- 
ministration, together wife a judge and a senior police officer. 

The committees, which are headed by local security chiefs, will 
be also selecting from among applicants fin- the post of sheikh el- 
bdlod , fee village head's deputy. The latter post however has al- 
ways been filled by appointment. 

The deadline for applications for the new positions was at the 
end of January but the results are expected to be announced in 
August. Appointments will be for a five-year renewable term. 

It was in 1994 feat the People's Assembly amended fee law 
governing the selection of omdos , abolishing their election by vil- 
lage ballot and establishing the new system for selection by gov- 
ernmental committees. The amendments also made it possible for 
women to fill fee post for fee first time. 

The move by the National Democratic Party-dominated parlia- 
ment was sharply criticised by the opposition which described h 
as an attack on democracy and a violation of fee electoral prin- 
ciple. 

Government and security officials insist, however, feat fee post 
is first and foremost a security one, and should therefore be sub- 
ject to central government control “It should be made clear feat 
the omda is a public official wife no legislative authority, or, 
more specifically, a security official attached to fee adminis trative 
hierarchy of fee Interior Ministry,” maintained Ahmed Said EI- 


Sawan, legal advisor to the minister of fee interior. 

Pointing out feat when the post of omda was first created in 
] 883, it was filled by appointment, and not by election, El-Sawan 
said that “as employees of fee state, it is logical the omdos and 
their deputies should be appointed, rather than elected, otherwise 
we would elect school headmasters, managers of medical units 
and police officers". 

Officials say feat one major advantage of the appointment sys- 
tem is that it will curtail factional strife and vendettas in rural ar- 
eas. “I don’t think there will be any more feuds, because three 
ministries will be selecting the omda" predicted Maj. Gen. Sami 
Abdei-Gawad, chief of security in fee Upper Egyptian Govetn- 
orate of El-Minya. “The appointed omda will be keen to prove his 
efficiency and to cooperate with the governor and other con- 
cerned officials. The omda is fee link between fee government 
and the village." 

According to EJ-Sawan, factional strife surrounding elections 
has sometimes been so serious feat voting bad to be cancelled — 
an ironic situation considering that one of fee omda ' s duties is “to 
maintain security in his village, settle disputes and look after fee 
villagers’ interests", El-Sawan said. 

The omda is also responsible for applying administrative, ag- 
ricultural and irrigation policies and laws. In El-Sawan’s view, 
many of the problems faced by officials in fee villages could have 
been prevented if there had been an omda who understood fee 
real requirements of fee job. 

Abdei-Gawad agreed. Efficient omdos, he said, lessened the 


load on fee police force. “It is considered an affront to fee omda 
dignity if he fails to solve a problem and it reaches the police sta- 
tion." 


The role of omda could be widened further If any of fee women 
applicants are successful Ragan Hassan Mahmoud, as official at 
the Ministry of Agriculture and a member of the ruling party, has 
applied to be omda of El-Ayyat Markaz in fee Giza Govemorate. 
She believes that as a woman omda, she would have an important 
role to play, particularly in women’s areas of concern, like family 
planning. “A woman would feel more at ease talking to me about 
her worries than she would wife a man,” she commented. 

In accordance wife fee 1994 amendments, applicants for the 


post of omda should be Egyptians, able to read and write, hold a 
m i nim um of five feddans of land, and have a minimum monthly 


m i nim um of five feddans of land, and have a mmmunn monthly 
income of LE300. An applicant for fee post of sheikh el-balad 
should be the owner or leaseholder of agricultural land, or have a 
m i n i mu m monthly income of LEI 50. Both fee omda and sheikh 
el-balad should be of good reputation and have no c riminal 
record. 

The amended law also allows police officers and members of fee 
aimed forces and fee judiciary to apply for fee posts, on the condi- 
tion that they resign if they are appointed. Those who work in gov- 
ernment or private organisations will be able to keep their jobs. 

The appointed omda will now receive LEI 50 per mouth from 
tire Interior Ministry, instead of fee LE10 salary provided under 
fee old law. The sheikh el- bal a d , which used to bis an unpaid posi- 
tion, will be paid LE75. 


Technical commercial offers for this tender w9.be opened 
at 12.00 O’clock noon Cairo time on 15/7/1996. 


Privatisation unconstitutional? 


Tender documents will be available in EEA cashier at the 
address shown below against a receipt for payment of 
300 U.S. Dollars into Account No. 880/90/14 of the 
National Bank of Egypt (main branch -Cairojtogether with 
an application {original stamped + 2 copies) addressed to 
director general of Central Purchases Department 


Forces opposed to the government’s privatisation scheme are moving on several fronts. Dina Ezzat investigates 


Tenders shali remain valid for a period of 150 days after | 
the date of tender opening. Interested tenderers shoidd f 
obtain further information regarding the tender documents J 
from Egyptian Electricity Authority. a 

ATT. DIRECTOR GENERAL OF % 

CENTRAL PURCHASES DEPARTMENT 1 

TELEX 92097 Fac261 6512 Tefc26f 6537 1 


FOR RENT 

FOR FOREIGNERS; LONG LEASE NEW DE-LUXE FURNISHED 
APT, 3 BEDROOMS. 3B ATHS, A/C. 5 APPLIANCES. INDOOR 
PARKING. BEST LOCATION HELIOPOLIS 4187421 


FURNISHED DELUXE APARTMENT. NASR CITY, FOR 
EUROPEAN EXPATRIATES, CONTACT 2720948 
TIME SHARE 

SUmS. 3 PERSONS IN SHEIKH COAST (CORAL BAY} • 5 
STARS - FOR A WEEK 14 JULY. ONLY S 350 TEL3448450 
FURNISHED 

LUXURIOUSLY REDECORATED AIR-CONDITIONED FLAT, 6 
ROOMS. 2 NEW BATHROOMS. GARDEN, OPPOSITE U.N. 
SHOOTING CLUB 21 BABEL ST„ DOKKI 3448481 


An English Language School 

Requires 

An experienced foreign native 
English-speaking manager for the 
primary and preparatory sections. 
Please phone 5863146 
9 am. - 1 pjn. Saturday - Thursday 


As fee government moves into fee 
fast lane wife its privatisation pro- 
gramme, pro-public sector advocates 
are seeking publicity and legal back- 
ing in their efforts to stop fee selling 
of state-owned companies and fee 
consequent sacking of hundreds of 
workers. 

The preparatory committee of fee 
National Committee for fee Pro- 
tection of the Public Sector and fee 
Preservation of Egypt's Wealth, has 
initiated its activities wife this aim 
Over fee last two weeks its 25 mem- 
bers, mostly economists and left-wing 
intellectuals, have met three times to 
agree on their committee's guidelines 
and agenda of action. 

The committee’s point of departure 
is that fee privatisation scheme vi- 
olates clear-cut constitutional texts 
feat stipulate that Egypt is a socialist 
state and that the public sector is fee 
pillar of its economy. This principle, 
fee committee maintains, goes against 
the free market economy line which 
fee government has adopted for fee 
last five years. 

“Hie government insists on going 
ahead with its plan, or that provided 
by the international funding agencies, 
regardless of its commitment to fee 
spirit and texts of the constitution and 
against fee national interest,” read fee 
committee's first communique. 

The communique goes on to il- 
lustrate fee hardships sustained by fee 
poor under the privatisation plan. 

“It was decided that during its in- 
itial phase, die National Committee 
for the Protection of fee Public Sector 
and the Preservation of Egypt’s 
Wealth would focus on a solidarity 
campaign," said economist Ahmed 
El-Hosari- A member of the com- 
mittee. El-Hosari added that the 
group's work would include pro- 
viding support for workers who are 


adversely affected by privatisation, is- 
suing a continuous stream of com- 
muniques elaborating on fee negative 
economic and societU impact of sell- 
ing off fee public sector, and possibly 
taking fee government to court. 

A legal battle against fee govern- 
ment over its privatisation plans has 
already been launched by three op- 
position parties. 

In April the Nasserist, Islamist- 
oriented Labour and leftist Tagammu 
parties went to the Administrative 
Court in an attempt to stop fee gov- 
ernment from selling off some 240 
public sector companies. 

After two sessions fee case is still 
pending. The next bearing is sched- 
uled for 2 July, but a final verdict can 
only be reached when the Ad- 
ministrative Court refers fee case to 
the Constitutional Court 

“Even if we don't get a court ruling 
to stop the selling of these companies, 
we would have still got fee message 
across to fee public that the sell-off is 
not constitutional" said Khaled Mo- 
hied din, leader of the Tagammu Party. 

“It could take a long time before we 
get a verdict declaring the selling un- 
constitutional" conceded Mohieddin. 
“We know feat during this time the 
government might sell some of these 
companies, but then again if we got a 
court order in our favour fee govern- 
ment would have to go back on fee 
sales.” 

The plaintiffs believe that if fee gov- 
ernment wants to sell the public sector 
it has first to amend the constitution. 
However, government lawyers told 
fee court, during the second session 
held over two weeks ago, that the case 
should be quashed because the selling 
of public sector companies is an act of 
ex ecu the sovereignty, which cannot 
be contested before the courts. And 
lawyer Gamal El-Labban said that fee 


plaintiffs have no direct stake [in fee 
companies] that gives them a legal 
right to take court action over their 
privatisation. 

However, this argument is un- 
convincing for the politicians in- 
volved. “Tbe government should seek 
the permission of die people before 
they embark on such a massive privat- 
isation scheme, because in fact these 
companies belong to fee people," said 
Helmi Murad, deputy secretary- 
general of fee Labour Party. 

The privatisation of public sector 
companies is part of the economic re- 
form programme which Egypt has 
agreed wife the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the World Bank. The 
government has over 300 companies 
to sell, in the fields of industry, trade 
and tourism. 

Five years ago, the government 
started implementing the reform pro- 
gramme by adopting monetary reform 
measures. These included fee can- 
celling of interest rate schedules by 
fee Central Bank of Egypt and fee 
auctioning of some 100 million treas- 
ury bills at competitive interest rates. 

Privatisation is the second phase of 
Egypt's economic reform programme. 
So far fee government has sold in foli 
only three companies — - Pepsi Cola, 
Coca-Cola and Steam Boilers. Many 
others have been partially privatised 
however. 

According to anti-privatisation 
economists and politicians, fee gov- 
ernment has never told fee people die 
full story of the selling of these three 
companies. "So nobody can really as- 
sess whether the government made a 
good deal or whether they were sold 


at a very cheap price " said prominent 
left-wing economist Ismail Sabri Ab- 


left-wing economist Ismail Sabri Ab- 
dallah. 

Abdallah's main concern about the 
government's sale of the 240 com- 


panies at stake is feat “the govern- 
ment does not have a master plan fin: 
fee sell-off. It is just doing if as it 
comes." 

In his analysis, this means feat the 
government could lose on fee sales of 
these companies, or it could be selling 
them to entrepreneurs wbo are kwgi 
on selling fee land on which tire com- 
panies are built rather than upgrading 
fee businesses. 

Another concern is that the govern- 
ment is selling profit-making firm* 
along with loss-making companies. 

“And fee selling is not done grad- 
ually " criticised Murad. “They are 
just going to sell them all at once.” 

The general consensus among the 
opponents of fee “liquidation" of the 
public sector is feat a strong national 
economy would best be based on 
both public and private sector in- 
dustries. 

“We have no evidence that if 
sold, these companies would be 
better run and would bring in more 
money to give a push to the GDP,” 
said Murad. 

The World Bank sets three guide- 
lines for privatisation. For one tiling, 
the new owner should be able to en- 
hance fee productivity of die com- 
pany. “This means that fee new own- 
er should not only have enough 
money to buy fee company — winch 
is supposedly loss-making— but also 
have enough capital to equip it wife 
new and modem machinery to im- 
prove the quality of its productivity” 
Abdallah explained. 

The other rules set out by foe inter- 
national financial organisation are 
that the buyer should pay tile govern- 
ment in cash and that the government 
should observe optimum trans- 
parency. “So far the government has 
failed to abide by any of feese rules,” 
Abdallah said. 


So who is going to buy? This is an- 
other point of contention. 

Opponents of the sell-off approve of 
the gove rn me n t's attempt to encour- 
age die middle class to invest in com- 
pany shares by auctioning tha n on the 
stock market. But they reject the idea 
of selling off the public sector to for- 
eigners. “If die Israelis, for instance, 
were to buy the chains of department 
stores that were once owned by Jews 
m Egypt they would turn them into a 
market for Israeli products and ex- 
clude Egyptian-made commodities,” 
said Abdallah. 

The future of the labour force in the 
newly-privatised companies is another 
major c oncern. The government has 
repeatedly promised to secure the fu- 
ture of foe workers in those com- 
panies. But Abdallah is not convinced 
th is would be feasible: “They can 
promise all they want It is a rule of 
thumb — you privatise a company, 
y ou in troduce a new administrative 
system or get modem machinery, 
consequently you lay off workers.” 

Complaints of workers who have 
been sa ck ed or all but forced into an 
cariy retirement are bec oming a, daily 
feature in most of the oppo s ition 
newspapers. 

In court, the Opposition politicians 
are asking fee government to either 
aa*end the law or call a national ref 
«*Mum to gauge public opinion 
about fee ca masse privatisation. 

And this is precisely the main pur- 
j»se of tins lawsuit: to provoke a puh- 
“CJ*actH>a against fee selling,” said 
AMaliah. ^t is primarily a political 
manoeuvre.” 


The plaintiffs admit feat they may 
not get a court verdict in their favour, 


but they believe that stron 
opinion wifi have as much ci 


fee government as fee word of the 
U^sfeutional Court. 
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The ancient wonders of Egyptian her- 
itage are now easily accessible 
through the Internet and CD-ROMS. 
Omayma Abdei-Latff finds her way 
through Egypt’s virtual museums 


(L-R) Ah item in the Egyptian Museum, an inside view of Saltan Hassan Mosque and Sabii Katkhada In EJ-Muezz Street now enjoy a site on-line 


imagine walking through the mam of inwn El- 
Khalili or w andering around El-Muezz Lidden 
Allah EJ-Fatmi Street without the crowds or 
botoereome street vendors. With the help of vir- 
tual reality technology, cyberspace audiences 
can sow take a leisurely trek through Old Cairo, 
savour the treasures in Sabi/ Katkhnda, dimli 
the stairways of El-Ghouri Palace, or enjoy a 
visit to die t hr ee-cent uri es old EL-Fishawi cof- 
fee shop, lost point and dick and you are there. 

More than 500 historic Egyptian sites are now 
accessible on CD-ROM, video discs and die In- 
ternet. Museums and mosques feat u re in a new 
user-friendly programme offered by the Re- 
gional Information and Software Engineering 
Centre (RITSEC) — the government’s tech- 
nology aim. 

Dubbed “Cidturcware”, the pr o gr a mm e uses 
modem technology to document the past flood 
“allow a wider cyberspace audience to enjoy a 
journey back in time," explained Nahed Rtf’ at, 
tire project manager. 

“This multi-media system combines sound, 
text graphics, animation and video. It allows us- 
ers to browse through the coflections of die 
Egyptian Museum. DarEHCntub, Islamic Cairo, 
as well as many Arab manuscripts,” RiFat told 
the Weekly. 


Cuh ur e war e also gives users a chance to stop 
along the way for in t er pretation, analysis and in- 
depth exploration of data. “It is a simple way to 
(ticMw i mift information on Egyptian heritage," 
added Rif aL 

Mosques, palaces, schools, wafer fountains 
and ancient chy gates are available with a sim- 
ple point and click. Monuments appear wife re- 
cent photos next to century-old black and white 
ones and historic data including translations in 
English and French. An accompanying glossar y 
and thesaurus explain iw-twinil terms 
“The idea of computerised documentation of 
the Islam ir and Coptic heritage of Old Cairo 
goes back to the days of the October 1992 
earthquake," explained RITSEC Engineer Ma- 
rawa El-Hakim. The damage caused by the 
earthquake alerted officials to already decaying 
anti quitie s in the areas which were hardest hit 
RITSEC is currently embarking on another 
ambitious project — documenting die Coptic 
sites. Soon tire Hanging Church, and the Coptic 
Museum will be on-line. 

This is not tire fust cultural project to utilise 
information technology for historical doc- 
umentation — RITSEC has already been in- 
volved in similar projects such as the Multi- 
media Manuscripts Retrieval System (MMRS), 


which aims to preserve tire full text and images 
of three million Arab manuscripts. MMRS, a 
joint venture b etwee n Princeton University Li- 
braries and RITSEC, allows one to browse 
through colourful collections with ac- 
companying audio information. It is also avail- 
able on CD-ROM and video discs. 

Another important project is the Environ- 
mental Map of Archaeological Sites (EMAS). 
"This pro g ram me brings together up dated in- 
formation about archaeological sites and their 
environmental condition including climatolog- 
ical, geotechincal and restoration history ” said 
Rifat 

Users can access any desired site and zoom in 
on selected features such as walls, inscriptions 
or reliefs. 

Documenting museums seems to comprise the 
bulk of RITSEC’s virtual projects. The In- 
tegrated Museum Information System (IMIS) or 
wha t is k nown as the “virtual museum", is one 
ofRITSEC’s largest projects. 

“We bring together the masterpieces and cb- 
jets d’art in Egypt's museums to create our own 
museum containing information, both textual 
and visual, including provenance, material, con- 
dition and location in the museum. We call it 
Egypt’s On-line Virtual Museum," Rifat said. 


The Egyptian Museum site on-line offers text, 
images, sound, video and animation of the 
160,000 pieces in the museum. It also contains a 
retrieval system that catalogues textual and vis- 
ual information. 

“We have waited for this project for eight 
years. Finally, it has materialised,” said Mo- 
hamed Saleh, bead of the Egyptian Museum. 

Some, however, voiced concern that the IMIS 
will give potential thieves ready information on 
where hems are located. But Rifat dismisses 
such danger, pointing out up-to-date security 
measures that would deter robbers. 

Tourism expert Elhami El-Zayyat said, “Even 
those who cannot make it to Egypt will still 
have a chance to get a taste of the Egyptian civ- 
ilization and the objects in the Egyptian Mu- 
seum, Dar El-Kutub and El-Muezz Street" 

Tohfa Handousa, professor of Egyptology at 
Cairo University’s Faculty of Archaeology said, 
“It is the most innovative technology for culture 
preservation I have seen in Egypt It is a plat- 
form that makes information about the cultural 
heritage available to Egyptian and international 
scholars alike.” 

Edited by Wadie Kirolos 




Arab press on-line 

A pan-Arab company is launching the first 
ever electronic index of Arabic newspapers 
and magazines, writes Amlra Howeidy 


Two hundred young researchers, technicians and computer ex- 
perts, working around the clock for two years in a basement on the 
outskirts of Nasr City, have finally finished «wwing up a system to 
provide valuable information on Arab affairs at die touch of a but- 
ton. 

Over one million newspaper and magazine articles so far have 
been selected and catalogued — including information on article 
subject, length and a brief summary of the text — by a twwn of pro- 
fessional indexers, and put on the computers of the Info ware Tech- 
nologies Company. Subscribers can now access toe information in 
print farm, on CD-ROMs, and, in the near future, on-line on the 
Internet. The aim, say toe company’s managers, is to preserve to- 
day’s Arab news and commentary as tomorrow's history. 

This first-of-its-kind information service daily indexes over 300 
Arabic- language newspa p ers and magazines, from sources in- 
chiding toe London-based Al-Hyat and Al-Sharq Al-Aswat, 
Egypt’s Al-Ahram and post-graduate theses from Egyptian arid 
Saudi universities. The system covers domestic and foreign news, 
commentaries, features, interviews, letters, business, the urban en- 
vironment, technology, education, law, science, sports and special 
reports. 

The project is the brainchild of Mohamed Elewa, currently toe 
company’s regional manager. Shocked by the feet that newspapers 
in the Arab world “end up as a tablecloth at die end of each day”, 
when, in his view, ‘today’s newspapers are tomorrow’s archives", 
Elewa decided to establish an information system that could com- 
pete with computerised libraries in toe developed countries. The 
Arab heritage, be said, deserved professional advanced electronic 
documentation, retrievable in a matter of seconds. 

While working for a Saudi newspaper, Elewa dropped a small er- 
scale project along the same tines, and got together with a Sandi 
publisher and reporter to found toe company five years ago in Sau- 
di Arabia. Two years ago they opened the Cairo office, which has 
recently begun to provide its service to the public. 

“We have been working on a 24-hour basis for the past two 
years in Egypt with the hope of achieving our aim of establishing 
the first electronic index in toe Arab world, and we’re almost 
there," said Elewa. 

While the press index constitutes 90 per cent of its data, Info- 
ware Technologies also indexes books. Info rmati on on both in- 
dexes is available on CD-ROM. The company produces a monthly 
CD-ROM-based publication called Pan- Arab Journals Memory , 
with full bibliographic details and abstracts of more than 35 Arabic 
newspapers and 100 Arabic magagfnes published throughout the 
world Each edition contains indexing with abstracts of around 
60,000 articles. A user can also access toe full text image, an exact 
reproduction of the primed page of each article. 

Perhaps the project's mam accomplishment so far is the numer- 
ous Arabic-language computer programm es created by toe com- 
pany’s technicians. Designed to deal with hundreds of sub-titles 
and categories, the prog ramm es are user-friendly, easily accessible 
by those without computer experience. In a month’s time, toe com- 
pany will open a new office m Heliopolis, called the Information 
Cafeteria, which will offer access to Infoware’s data, toe Internet 
and the major English-language newspapers and magazines — 
computer-indexed of course. 

While Elewa is optimistic about toe project’s prospects for suc- 
cess, be acknowledges that there axe problems in marketing such 
an index in Egypt — mainly toe low level of computer literacy, 
and tiie 64 per cent rate of general illiteracy. So far the company 
has spent over LE6 million on the project, and is offering an initial 
temporary service at a price which merely covers its costs. “We 
are offering our services for very tittle money at toe beginning un- 
til we gain toe confidence of the Egyptian market," explained Ele- 
wa. “We are be ginning from point zero in this field We have to 
both educate tiie market and create customers. It’s a very slow pro- 
cess.” 

How much will the service eventually cost toe consumer? Elewa 
does not have a final price list in mind While the company is be- 
ginning with an initial low-price offer fertile Egyptian market, it is 
also targeting Arab, Saudi and international markets “and arty per- 
son or institution interested in our work... We know they will be- 
come addicted to us. Who could say no to such a service?” Elewa 
asks. Whether or not his hopes are fulfilled Elewa’s project marks 
an unprecedented and revolutionary entry of the private sector into 
the information business in the Arab world 

: : Chronicle 


Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 


Edition no. 6,575 of 3 November 1899 
marks a major milestone in the history of 
Al-Ahram. With tins issue the newspaper 
began publishing in Cairo after being 
based in Alexandria for nearly a quarter of 
a century (23 years and three months to be 
exact). 

It tad been a period rife wife other his- 
torical landmarks that chronicle toe evolu- 
tion of the newspaper. Three times the 
newspaper had almost suffered an early 
death. Under Khedive Ismail, while it was 
still only a weekly, its editions of 1 and 8 
May 1879 were suspended fox reasons of 
“involvement in politics". This violated 
the terms under which Selim Taqla, one of 
its co-founders, was able to obtain a li- 
cence. Several years later, after it had be- 
come a daily, it suspended publication 
from 5 June to 1 August 1882, doe to toe 
events of the Orabi Revolution and the an- 
tagonism that trad arisen between it and 
tbe rebels- On the last occasion, toe news- 
paper had antagtmised the British colonial 
authorities causing it to be suspended 
from publication for a little ova a month, 
from 20 August to 22 September 1884. 

Edition no. 1,003 alio marts an im- 
portant milestone. It was with this issue, 
the first of 1881, that Al-Ahram made toe 
transition from a weekly to a daily . Be- 
cause die two milestones are interrelated, 
we will pause to recapitulate the events 
that led up to it. 

Al-Ahram' s first edition appeared on 5 
August 1876. Within two months it began 
to a daily supplement called the 

KnAn Al-Ahram {Al-Ahram Ec ho). The 
supplement, which changed its n a me to 
Al-Waql (Time) after the newspaper’s first 
debacle under Ismail in 1879, continued to 
be published alongside the weekly Al- 
Ahram until 3 January 1881 when Al- 
Ahram made its transition to a daily. From 
'this point on there was no longer a need 
for a supplement, that is until toe news- 
paper moved to Cairo. 

It is interesting to note that toe move 
from Alexandria to Cairo received so little 
attention in the newswper. la bis mqjor 
work Al-Ahram: the History of Egypt m 
75 Years (1951), toe late professor of jour- 
nalism Ibrahim Abduh bad so Iatie in- 
formation at his dispoal that be could 
cSydevote little more than a j»£e m bis 
monumental study to this 
point in toe life of the 

could only offer two direct quotes from 
toe newspaper regardingttsmove- 

math's issues reveals that B«stora Ta- 
qla’s decision to move to Cano was not as 

suddfn as OK immedi- 


memories were dispatched from Cairo. 
Taking the bulk of die second page 
was a section called “The Capital", per- 
haps the most important section in toe 
newspaper’s four pages. “The Capital” 
not only featured reports on events there, 
but commentaries and editorials too. Tbe 
newspaper had a permanent cor- 
respondent sta t ioned in Cairo among 
whose responsibilities it was to edit toot 
page. Yet, suddenly, in 1899, the con- 
temporary reader must have noted that the 
byline changed from “our correspondent 
reports" to “our editor-in-chief reports”. It 
appears that Bishara Taqla fe»H already 
taken up' at least semi-permanent res- 
idence in Cairo. Although we have no 
proof that Tarda indeed moved to Cairo 
that year, it is difficult to believe that, giv- 
en toe frequency of bis reports from tbe 
capital, be remained essentially a com- 
muter from Alexandria. 

During the same period, toe space al- 
located to news from Alexandria dwin- 
dled. News from Alexandria generally ap- 
peared cm tiie front page or in one of the 
inside pages under toe beading “Domestic 
Incidents". These columns would also fea- 
ture news from Istanbul as well as arrival 
and departure times of passenger ships. 

Al-Ahram's 15 October 1899 edition il- 
lustrates this change in orientati on. It con- 
tained only tone short articles pertaining 
to Alexandria. Indeed, “articles" is per- 
haps too generous a word for they were 
closer to bulletins. The first was tiie 
weather bulletin, describing toe Hark 
overcast akin that day. Tbe second pub- 
lished a verdict pronounced by the Court 
of Delinquencies in Mantissa. The third 
announced that “within toe past 24 hours 
no one has been reported as afflic ted by 
the plagued. 

Meanwhile, the Cairo page of that 
edited by. Bishara Taqla, was full of news. 
The editor-in-chief hmiself wrote an ed- 
itorial commenting on a controversial for- 
eign affairs issue at the time: the mtwmfy 
of Germany -as a nascent colonial power 
in Africa to rival . tire age-old enemi^ 
Great Britain and France. 

The choice must have presented itself 
vividly to Bidaara Taqla. Either tiie news- 
paper could remain in tiie city of its birth 
and try to fight off tiie sti gma of being 
merely a local tabloid or it could toe 
plunge, shift its headquarters to toe capital 

and rival toe other major newspapers of 
toe times: Al-Mu 'ayid and Al-Muqattam, 
both in publication for -over a decade, arid 
Al-Liwa. Owned and operated by tiie na- 
tionalist leader Mustafa Kamel, with toe 
backing of the ihedxve, this newspaper 
would appear two months after Al-Ahram 
made its moveto Cairo. 

“Jl-Ahrmn in Cairo and Alexandria” 
was tin tide of toe article appearing in 
toe 24 October edition in which AI- 



After being based for nearly 
a quarter of a century in 
Alexandria, Al-Ahram started 
up in Cairo on 3 November 
1899. In this instalment of his 
chronicle of modem Egyptian 
history as seen through the 
pages of Al-Ahram, Dr 
Yunan Labib Rizq 
recounts the details of the 
demise of the Alexandria 
edition of the newspaper 


Ahram's readers learned for toe first time 
of Taqla’s decision to transfer toe news- 
paper’s headquarters to Cairo. Taqla re- 
minded his readers of Al-Ahram's 
“lengthy service to toe revival of toe 
Egyptian nation". For over a quarter of a 
century toe newspaper “has addressed the 
people, awakened their consciences and 
alerted them to what has befallen Egypt. 
We foanlr God that its message has found 
attentive ears." It appears as though Taqla 
was eager to lessen the blow to his Alex- 
andrian readership. He does not mention 
outright that toe headquarters and ad- 
ministration would move to Cairo. Rather 
he says that toe newspaper will “com- 
mence publication of two editions si- 
multaneously, one of its current size in 
Cairo and a slightly smaller one in Alex- 
andria”. Yet tiie discerning reader would 
be able to discover his true intentions in 
the remainder of the article. 

The Cairo edition, he said, “will retain 
tiie current economic, commercial and lit- 
erary content of tbe newspaper, with the 
same subscription fees and conditions. In- 
deed, we anticipate considerable improve- 
ment and a greater abundance of news, be- 
cause, in the capital, we will be closer to 
toe major events and sources of news. At 
tiie same time, it wDl contain abundant 
commercial news, because we have in- 
stalled a special telegraph that will operate 
day and night to keep us abreast of all the 
activity in the port and toe Alexandria 
stock exchange." As for toe Alexandria 
Al-Ahram, he says, it will he smaller, 
“however, it will be no less meaty and in- 
formative.” 

The newspaper o ffe red other indicators 
to those who began to suspect the truth. In 
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the same article it announced, “We have 
selected premises for tbe administration 
and tbe press in El-Manasb Street near Is- 
mfliliya Square and have fitted it out with 
all toe necessary equipment to publish 
books, including paper of all types.” 

In another short item, tbe newspaper 
apologises to its readers that “during toe 
short process of moving toe printing 
equipment we will continue to publish toe 
Alexandria edition in its curre n t size after 
which it will appear in its new format". 

A contemporary observer records that 
“it was not long before I noticed (in Al- 
Ahram ' s new Cairo offices) 12 printing 
presses of assorted sizes arranged in an 
orderly fashion in that vast hall. All of 
toem are powered by kerosene and can 
produce toe finest and most detailed re- 
production. Tbe machines are operated by 
over 60 young employees with a secure 
livelihood before them." 

The disparity between the newspapers 
was becoming ever more obvious. Tbe 
Cairo offices were now better equipped 
and the Cairo edition promised to be more 
comprehensive. The discrepancy would 
reflect itself in the prices. The price of the 
Cairo edition would be five milletnes as 
opposed to three mill ernes for the Alex- 
andrian edition. A yearly subscription to 
the Alexandrian edition would cost one 
pound and “only 50 piastres for those who 
subscribe to the main edition, a bargain 
price Hot simply covers toe costs of paper 
and postage”. 

Should readers have wondered why Ta- 
qla insisted on continuing to publish die 
newspaper in Alexandria at all. he pro- 
vided toe answer in the conclusion to his 
article. His decision was “not due alone to 


toe importance of Alexandria as a com- 
mercial centre, but in recognition of our 
indebtedness to this port city which pro- 
vided the cradle in which Al-Ahram came 
into being.” 

While such moving sentiments may 
have been crucial to Taqla 's decision to 
keep an Alexandrian Al-Ahram in print, 
they would not rule for long. It would not 
be long before toe language of financial 
interests would exercise a more powerful 
sway. That toe Alexandrian edition await- 
ed a more dire fate was confirmed by its 
new name: “The Echo". Reconstituted 
from Al-Ahram ' s less stable past, it car- 
ried all the concomitant stigma of a sub- 
sidiary supplement 

Yet Taqla’s article would pack one 
more surprise. Al-Ahram , be announced, 
also plans to start publication of a French- 
language newspaper. "Les Pyramides will 
acquaint tbe prople of Europe with bow 
we really live, feel and think, in toe hope 
that this will gain broader sympathy and 
support for our demands." 

Contemporary readers must have raised 
their eyebrows at Taqla' s ambitions. Not 
only would Al-Ahram have to contend 
with the competition of other established 
Arabic newspapers in tbe capital, be want- 
ed its name to take its place alongside the 
other many foreign-language newspapers 
in die country, notably tbe Egyptian Ga- 
zette and Le Phare d’Alexandrie. It cer- 
tainly must have struck them that Al- 
Ahram was about to set a precedent by be- 
ing toe first Arabic-language press to pub- 
lish a foreign-language newspaper. 

There was little left to do but pack and 
climb aboard the train to Cairo. On 31 
October 1899 Al-Ahram bade farewell to 
toe city that nurtured it into existence. 

Although Taqla had promised his read- 
ers chat toe first Cairo edition would ap- 
pear the following day, it did not appear 
until three days later. This edition, dated 3 
November, contained two articles t reating 
toe progress of toe paper after its move, 
the fiist by Taqla and toe second by Al- 
Ahram's correspondent in Alexandria. 

Taqla’s article provides us with no fur- 
ther insight into toe reason for toe move. 
Rather, in what was closer to a public re- 
lations gesture, he announced, “We 
present this first issue of the newspaper 
published in tbe capital to our esteemed 
readers with our sincere confidence that 

they will find it replete with accurate 
news and information." 

The task of Khalil Effendi El-Gswish, 
the Alexandria correspondent, was more 
difficult. Indeed, be had to be more than 
an ordinary corespondent because he had 
to take the place of the entire team that 
had moved to Cairo. He thus felt be had 
to explain his policy. As the assistant ed- 
itor to the Al-Ahram Echo, he vowed “nei- 
ther to be given to ingratiating flattery nOr 


to contemptuous censorship so as not to 
be like the blind bean that pecks in- 
discriminately at the wheat said chaff 1 . 
Moderation is the best policy for the writ- 
cr. 

Having worked as A1 -Ahram's cor- 
respondent in Cairo previously, he was in 
a position to draw a comparison. In al- 
most mocking tones he writes, “The whis- 
tles of the steamers are so loud they deaf- 
en one’s ears. You can make toe rounds 
of all the government departments — the 
governor's office, the police commis- 
sioner's office, the customs, toe municipal 
council, the naval health department — 
and all you come up with at the end of the 
day is that so-and-so has travelled or ar- 
rived, that so-and-so was arrested and so- 
and-so was beaten up, that cotton bales 
fell on a worker and that it has been de- 
cided to pave such-and-such a street with 
asphalt How far this is removed from the 
news one hears in Cairo!" 

No wonder Al-Ahram transferred its 
headquarters. Little wonder too that El- 
Gawish lasted less than two months in 
Alexandria. On 26 December we read of 
his transfer back to Cairo. “Khalil Effendi 
El-Gawish, formerly Al-Ahram's cor- 
respondent in Alexandria, has been ap- 
pointed assistant editor-in-chief to Al- 
Ahram's offices in Cairo. His position in 
Alexandria will be assumed by Farah Ef- 
fendi Anton." 

El-Gawish's frustrations and transfer 
sounded an early death knoll for Al- 
Ahram's Echo. The supplement would 
scarcely last more than a year, in spite of 
tbe Cano Al-Ahram's attempts to promote 
it Not only was it offered at reduced rates 
to regular Al-Ahram subscribers, Taqla 
himself would contribute regularly and 
the Cairo Al-Ahram would frequently re- 
produce articles from its Alexandrian sup- 
plement, giving it a prominent byline. In 
spite of these fortifying injections, dis- 
tribution figures for toe Echo plummeted. 
It was not long before Taqla allocated 
space in toe Cairo Al-Ahram to the com- 
mercial news that had been destined for 
tbe Echo, which quietly expired without 
ceremony. 

Although Taqla had promised Us read- 
ers that toe first edition of Les Pyramides 
would appear on 1 November, it did not 
make its appearance until 5 January 1900. 
With the release of its Frcnch-languagc 
newspaper, Al-Ahram established a cus- 
tom tost it revived with tbe publication of 
Al-Ahram Weekly and ffebdo. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history end 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 
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Arab leaders dosed ranks and 
contained differences to present their 
case for a final settlement this week. 

Samia Nkrumah reviews the 
Cairo Arab Summit 



Egyptian President Mubarak, right, leans to speak to Jordan’s King Hussein, left, at the summit’s 


(photo: AP) 


As the curtain fell on the Cairo 
Arab Summit of 21-23 June, the 
message from the 21 Arab states 
crystallised. There were no 
warnings or threats, but ^re- 
quests" and “calls". In addition. 
Arabs went to great lengths to 
demonstrate that they were not 
the ones responsible for die set- 
back to the peace process. 

The moderate tone was set at 
the outset with the opening 
words of Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak, who chaired the 
summit “We are not war- 
mongers," be said. “We insist on 
pursuing the rood to peace The 
speech was considered an of- 
ficial document of the summit's 
conference by the Arab leaders 
in attendance — among them 14 
heads of state. 

The message to Israel and the 
world at large, as reflected in the 
final communique, contained no 
“preconditions", contrary to Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Binyamin 

Netanyahu’s interpretation. It 

was simply a reminder of brok- 
en promises made five years 
ago. 

Presumably. Netanyahu saw 
“preconditions" in the clauses 
stating: “if Israel deviates from 
the bases or principles of the 
peace process, or retreats from 
its commitments, promises and 
agreements... or procrastinates 
in implementing them, this will 
lead to a setback with all the 
ramifications involved... and 
compel the Arab states to re- 
consider steps taken in the con- 
text of the peace process vis-a- 
vis Israel". - . . 

This aptly describes the situa- 
tion as it is today. The peace 
process has already received nu- 
merous setbacks due to Israeli 
procrastination. The alleged 


“preconditions" are requests to 
fulfil the land-for-peace for- 
mula, which is the very basis of 
the 1991 Madrid 'peace confer- 
ence, agreed upon by all parties, 
including Israel. Moreover, this 
formula was backed by inter- 
national guarantees from the 
UN, and the co-sponsors of the 
peace process, the United States 
and Russia. The Madrid under- 
standings. together with UN Se- 
curity Council resolutions 242, 
338 and 425, calling for Israeli 
withdrawal from areas including 
die Golan. South Lebanon and 
East Jerusalem, were violated by 
Israel's former Labour govern- 
ment 

Prior to the summit most 
Arab states which have pro- 
ceeded with commercial and 
diplomatic relations with Israel 
indicated that henceforth any 
progress along these lines would 
be linked to progress along 
peace tracks. 

Tunisian President Zine Al- 
Abdine Ben Ali said in his 
speech that Tunisia has been 
careful to link normalising re- 
lations with Israel to progress in 
the peace process and remains 
committed to doing so. While 
the summit was in progress, the 
Middle East Mediterranean 
Travel and Tourism Association 
(MEMTTA), bom out of the 
Casablanca and Amman ec- 
onomic s ummi ts in 1994 and 
1995 respectively, postponed its 
-meeting this month in Tunis to 
September “because of un- 
certainties over the Arab-Israeli 
peace process". MEMTTA's 
headquarters are in Tunis, and 
Israel is one of its founding 
members. 

Nevertheless, no criticism was 
directed at those who chose to 


see things differently. Jordan, 
whose monarch was the only 
Arab head of state to meet Ne- 
tanyahu before his election vic- 
tory, is sticking to its agenda. 
One day after the summit, Is- 
rael's national airline, El-Al, 
landed on Jor danian soil for the 
first time, in line with the 1994 
peace agreement between the 
two countries. Last week US 
military manoeuvres were tak- 
ing place in Jordan. 

Besides “requests", the other 
main theme dominating the 
s umm it was Arab concern for 
national security. Some may 
choose to see foe mention of 
Turkey and Iran in the com- 
munique as a diplomatic victory 
for particular Arab states. How- 
ever. these states received Arab 
backing because it was felt that 
their security was threatened by 
non-Arab states. 

The United Arab Emirates 
was supported in its territorial 
dispute with Iran over the is- 
lands of Tanab and Abu Moussa 
in the Strait of Hormuz. Fears 
were also expressed that Israel 
aided Eritrea in seizing foe 
Greater Hanish Islands in foe 
Red Sea from Yemen last year. 

Arab leaders reiterated their 
call for a Middle East free of 
weapons of mass destruction, 
“foremost among which are nu- 
clear weapons, encompassing all 
states in foe region including Is- 
rael" 

Arab “concern at the Israeli- 
Turkish military pact” emerged 
not just because such a pact puts 
Turkey's neighbour, Syria, un- 
der pressure by giving Israel ac- 
cess to Turkish air space and 
ports. But foe ramifications of 
such an agreement also threaten 
to tip the balance of power in 


the Middle East further away 
from foe Arabs. Turkey and Is- 
rael have become military allies 
at a time when the former’s re- 
lations with Syria are at an all- 
tune low. 

By throwing their weight be- 
hind Syria, Arabs are saying that 
they do not wish to see Syria be- 
come an Arab state under siege 
like Lebanon, Libya, Iraq, Su- 
dan and the Palestinian self-rule 
territories. Syrian soil was the 
scene of explosions last week. 
Turkey, which accuses Syria of 
aiding the Kurdish Workers Par- 
ty, was implicated. 

Arab security concerns 
prompted Arab leaders to em- 
phasise “the need to uphold the 
unity of Iraq and oppose any 
policy or measure that affects its 
territorial integrity". But the Ira- 
qi government was deemed re- 
sponsible for its people's suf- 
fering. As if on cue, Iraq 
allowed a UN team to destroy 
its biological weapons plant at 
Al-Hakam, 37 miles southeast 
of Baghdad, on Sunday. But the 
UN team remains dissatisfied 
with what it termed minor con- 
cessions from Iraq. 

Arab leaders expressed “deep 
concern at the h uman and ma- 
terial damages inflicted on foe 
Libyan Arab people through the 
arbitrary measures imposed on 
them”. They also backed the 
Arab League's call for foe US. 
France and Britain to accept a 
trial for foe suspects of foe Pan- 
Am bombing in The Hague, 
with Scottish judges and ac- 
cording to Scottish law. 

Libyan President Muammar 
Gaddafi was buoyed by his vi- 
olation of foe air embargo on 
Libya as be arrived in a Libyan 
Boeing 727 plane. Now the US 


an explanation from 
Egypt aod Libya over the viola- 
tion. Gaddafi's tongue-in-cheek 
advice to the 30,000 Pal- 
estinians threatened with expul- 
sion from Libya to march with 
an olive branch in their bands to 
foe West Bank summed op their 
plight Summit leaders called 
for foe settlement of “the Pal- 
estinian refugee problem based 
on foe right to return". America 
is at loggerheads with the Eu- 
ropean Union over foe latter’s 
trade links with Libya, Iran and 
Cuba. The EU, China and 'Rus- 
sia lent their diplomatic support 
to foe pan- Arab summit 

Tire Cairo International Con- 
ference Centre in Nasr City, and 
foe Meridien and Sonesta hotels 
in Heliopolis, where foe dip- 
lomats were lodged, were en- 
gulfed in tight security. Famous 
for their wide roads and their 
distance from the bustle and 
bustle of central Cairo, both dis- 
tricts are perfect spots for secur- 
ity checks. Taxi drivers, scared 
off by the sight of hundreds of 
white-clad policemen, would re- 
fuse to stop within 100 metres 
of the Meridien. 

Terrorism featured on the 
agenda of the summit, but it was 
tackled from a different angle 
from that of the March Sbarm 
El-Sheikh Peacemakers Sum- 
mit While leaders “condemned 
all forms of terrorism", they de- 
plored “all attempts to label le- 
gitimate national resistance as - 
terrorism", an obvious reference 
to Hizbullah's war against the 
Israeli presence in South Leb- 
anon. 

So moderation was the order 
of foe day at foe three-day sum- 
mit The line proved effective 
when dealing with inter-Arab 


differences. Disagreements 
spanning years could not be re- 
solved in three days, but they 
were given a chance to be aired. 
Fuller reconciliation hangs on 
promises of annual pan- Arab 
summits ami additional mhn- 
sunmritS- It was reported that a 
meeting between Syrian Pres- 
ident Hafez Al-Assad and Pal- 
estinian leader Yasser Arafat in 
Damascus is immin ent. 

The numerous bilateral meet- 
ings cm the fringes of the sum- 
mit were simply a first step to- 
wards clearing the air between 
clashing states. Diplomats gave 
no details of bilateral meetings 
beyond one-line state men ts, 


with foe ubiquitous adjectives 
“positive" and “satisfactory” in- 
serted for good measure. In- 
dividual country press chiefs, al- 
ways polite but unhelpful 
varied their tactics from stalling 
to forthright rejection. Egyptian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Amr 
Moussa was entrusted with foe 
job of talking to foe media after 
each closing session. Foreign 
minis ters met to finalise drafts 
before each dosing session and 
prior to private meetings to min- 
imise friction. No one wanted a 
repeat of foe public wrangle 
which took place at the August 
1990. 

Animosity was painstakingly 
hidden from foe eyes and ears of 
foe media so as not to over- 
shadow Arab consensus , on foe 
essentials of a final settlement to 
foe Arab-braeti conflict What 
politician would d are label this 
consensus as nothing more than 
a dream? If he did, be would be 
admitting that Madrid was a fan- 
tasy and its guarantors phantoms 
on an imaginary stage of a by- 
gone era. 


Turkey put on the spot 


Despite Arab criticism of the military pact between Turkey and Israel, the Arab summit 
communique is described by Turkish diplomats as rather moderate, reports Omayma Abdei-Latif 


In the communique issued at foe Cairo Arab Summit on Sunday, 
Arab leaders expressed their hope “for the continuation of traditional 
Turkish- Arab relations and common interests.” In that context, they 
expressed concern over foe Israeli-! urirish military agreement, and 
called upon Turkey to reconsider foe pact, “to prevent any negative 
bearing on foe security of Arab states." 

Turkish diplomatic sources described foe communique as “sport- 
ing a moderate language which is not confrontational." The moder- 
ate tone, said one source, “is reflected in foe paragraph concerning 
Turkey. It [the communique] is not trying to escalate things.” 

But a Turkish Foreign Ministry official, speaking to AI-Ahram 
Weekly in Cairo cm Monday, said that it would be “hard to imple- 
ment" a reconsideration of its military pact with Israel. “The opera- 
tional side of foe communique is beyond what Turkey is practically 
capable of doing," said the official, adding tint there is also “no 
need” to reconsider it 

“This agreement was not signed in a hasty manner. We believe 
that it does not contain any item that could jeopardise the interests or 
security of neighbouring Arab countries," said foe Turkish official. 

Turkish media sources, however, expressed their dismay over the 
statement which “puts Turkey on equal footing with Iran." 

“Though it is not as harsh as we expected it to be, the mere men- 
tion of Turkey in a communique issued by a pan-Arab su mmi t in- 
dicates that the aim of the summit was a message to non- Arab coun- 


tries that play an enemy role," Ismail Kapan, editor-in-chief of foe 
Istanbul-based Turkiye daily newspaper, told the Weekly 
The Turkish foreign ministry official disclosed that a formal letter 
was sent tty the Turkish foreign minister to his Egyptian counterpart 
urging Egypt not to include foe water dispute between Syria and 
Turkey in foe summit’s agenda. 

“The letter explained foe Turkish position on the water issue which 
was previously discussed in an Arab League meeting. But Arab 
countries at foe time took a decision, we believe, to form an Arab 
bloc against Turkey, and it was instigated by Syria,” said the officiaL 
According to the same source, the Turkish foreign minister urged 
Arab countries not to be manipulated by Syria during the summit as 
this would lead to a deterioration in Turkish- Arab relations. 

Turkey, according to foe Foreign Ministry officiaL is willing to es- 
tablish new channels of dialogue with both Egyptian and Arab of- 
ficials to clear up misunderstandings about the military pact 
“If a threat was not coming from Kurdish terrorists and if Syria did 
not sign a similar agreement with Greece, Turkey would have found 
less justification to sign such an agreement with Israel, because an 
agreement like that, under different circumstances, could have top- 
pled any Turkish government," said the source. 

The February agreement between Turkey and Israel, foe text of 
which was not disclosed, calls for cooperation in military training, in 
foe defense industry and in the exchange of information. It allows Is- 


raeli aircraft to use Turkish bases and Israeli ships to use Turkish 
ports. 

Turkish officials repeatedly stressed in their public statements that 
the agreement was not directed against the interests or foe security of 
neighbouring Arab countries. 

“This is not not a strategic pact but rather a training agreement 
Similar agreements were signed with Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Lib- 
ya and Jordan. This type of agreement has foe same pattern,” said 
Bulent Kenes, foreign news editor of foe Istanbul-based Taman 
newspaper. 

Asked by foe Weekly whether the agreement could develop into a 
larger alliance which includes Turkey and Israel in addition to other 
parties, the Turkish ambassador to Cairo dismissed the question, say- 
ing that “Turkey is not after the creation of a new grouping in foe re- 
gion." He added, however, that “if Syria does not stop harbouring 
terrorism against Turkey, Turkey may need to sign another agre 
ment with Israel to c rack down on terrorism- It is a question ofsur- 
vivai for Turkey, and if survival requires us to do so, we may not 
only cooperate with Israel but with any country in the world,” said 
the ambassador. 

Striking a more optimistic note, the ambassador revealed that a 
fresh round of talks with Syria is likely to take place: “We should 
work on opening new channels between the two countries instead of 
going through a third party," be said. 


Message to Tehran 


From its suspected involvement in Bahraini unrest to being 
warned against threatening regional stability, Iran was mildly, but 
in effect, chastised by summit leaders, reports Sfierine Bahaa 
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Though Arab leaders avoided directly ac- 
cusing Iran of instigating foe unrest among 
Bahraini’s Sbi'ite Muslim majority in their 
carefully worded summit co mmuni que, they 
called on Iran to respect Bahraini sov- 
ereignty, in the context of mutual respect 
and good neighbourliness, and condemned 
foreign interference in foe troubled Gulf 
state. 

According to Fahmi Howeidi, an Is lamis t 
political analyst and expert on Iran, foe Gulf 
states and Jordan were m agreeme n t on rais- 
ing the issue of terrorism and of implicating 
Iran. Jordan's prime minister toured the 
Gulf a few days before foe summit. All six 
member states of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) attended foe summit, though 
only Bahrain was represented at foe level of 
bead-of-state. 

The Bahraini emir raised the case of his 
troubled country at foe summit and met sep- 
arately with both President Hosni Mubarak 
and Syrian President Hafez Al-AssacL The 
three leaders held a trilateral meeting on the 
summit's sidelines, which no doubt dealt 
with foe Bahra in-Iran crisis. Syria main- 
tains strong friendship and cooperation ties 
with the Islamic republic. 

For their part, the Iranians objected to be- 
ing regarded in the communique as a threat 
to regional states, and to being coupled with 
Turkey, which was also foe object of crit- 


icism doe to the Israeli -Turkish military 
pact In Iran’s view, foe military deal Tur- 
key struck with Israel constitutes a real 
threat to regional security. Iran, on foe other 
hand, believes that its disputes with Bahrain 
and the United Arab Emirates do not inter- 
fere with stability in the Middle East 
But some consider the tone of the com- 
munique as “moderate”. Walid Abdel- 
Nasser, an Egyptian expert on Iranian af- 
fairs, had expected the summit to adopt a 
tougher position, especially in foe light of 
Bahrain's recent accusations that Iran bad 
been behind a plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment there. Several factors accounted for 
foe summit’s restrained tone on Iran, ac- 
cording to Abdel -Nasser, foremost among 
them is foe advent to power in Israel of an 
extreme right-wing government of Binyamin 
Netenyahu. “There had to be a different tone 
in the message sent to Israel and that di- 
rected to Iran," said Abdel-Nasser, adding 
that Syria also “played a crucial role in wa- 
tering down the Arab stance towards Iran.” 
For its part, Iran hailed foe Arab summit 
as a “positive step” and denied any link to 
the strife in Bahrain. Ip a show of goodwill, 
the Iranian Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
that Iran “was ready for active participation 
in the establishment of stability and security 
in the region as well as in countering foe ag- 
gressive plans of foe (Israeli) occupiers.” 


The Iranian foreign minister declared that 
Iran was -ready to resolve problems with 
neighbouring Gulf countries but emphasised 
that a new order in the Gulf region must be 
predicated on the expulsion of foreign mil- 
itary troops. The Iranian foreign minister 
was referring to foe American and other 
Western military troops and bases still 
present m foe Gulf region, more than five 
years after a massive US-led military al- 
liance ousted Iraq from Kuwait. 

After foe 1991 Gulf War, Iran made it a 


priority to negotiate a new regional order 
with GCC 


member states. Iran supported 
the GCC notions of “self-reliance” and 
“GuUhxrisation” and thought that such a no- 
tion might lead to the reduction of the bur- 
den of excessive reliance on foe US, en- 
hance Iran’s regional rote and .establish a 
regional balance of power among various 
parties in the Gulf But the US emerged as . 
the sole guarantor of security for its GCC 
allies. 

“The is ranch more than a Bahrami- 
Irauian dispute or an Iraman-Emirate debate 
over three islands,” commented Howeidi, 
refe rring to ban's occupathm of three Gulf 
islands claimed by foe United Arab Emi- ; 
rates. “Without tins sense of a terrible threat 
to their security. Gulf countries would not ' 
feel foe need for a foreign military presence 
in their land and territorial waters." 
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tbority (PNA)to resume as quiekty as possible and “a ; 
decision” taken on the issue of brad’s stalled re- 
deployment in Hebron. Netanyahu's official fine is 
that both will occur ence Israel's “security needs are ' 
met”. 

But other ministers of his are less restrained. On 24' 
June^ Israel's Internal Security Minister Avigdor Ka- 

hfllani stated fluff tcrael vu ratM hrtno nr agr e ements »p d . 

“withdraw from Hebron", though with certain mod- ' 
ificaticms. These, according to Israeli security officials, 
are a deal under which & Israeli army would with- 
draw from 85 per cent of the city while keeping “over- 
riding responsibility" for security matters. Under these _ 
conditions, brad would aUow 400 Palestinian police 
to take responsibility, for public order duties, susuar to 
the set-up that, exists m foe West Bazik’s 450 Pal- 
estinian villages — bttt not in Gaza and six West Bank : 
cities, where the PNA enjoys absolute responsibility __ 
for security!. • _/ _• .. ’ 

Neither PaTestiilian Presideflt Yasser Arab! nortfae' 
PNA has' yet made any response: But past practice - 
suggests that Arafat wffl accept, since getting die. 
PNA’s civic institutions and security forces inside 
Hebron wOl cre a te a de facto reality that, once es- 
tablished, will be impossible for bract to reverse. The' 
400 or so Jewish settlers who live in the heart of Heb- 
ron are unlikdy to be. enthusiastic about Likud’s ap- 


imal opposition to ft* suggesting too, 

understand that Oslo c reates its own frets on the 
ground. 

Yet if Netanyahu and most of his ministers oan live . 
with a compromise on Hebron,' otter matters are al- 
ready threatening to tear their fragile coalition apart 

On 21' June; Israel’s Foreign Minister David Levy 
caused a minor storm by stating font Syria and brad 
could “meet half-way” an an agi e crocn t an the Golan 
Heights, involving territorial concessions “at a certain 
stage and if we achieve peace” Canting less than a 
week after the government's guidelines affirmed Is- 
rael’s “soverdgnty over the Golan Heights” in any 
“arrangement with Syria", Levy’s comments provoked 
outrage among the 13,000 Jewish settlers on foe Golan 
and irritation from has prime minister. “Only stated . 
meats by the prime minister reflect Israeli policy on 
these political issues,” retorted a Netanyahu spokes- 
person. • 

The spat with Levy shows up Netanyahu’s central 
problem. He remains caught between the maximalism 
of his own pre-election promises and the reality Orio ' 
has created regionally, and especially in the Occupied 
result is * 


Territories. The result is that the Israeli prime "iraiiw 
has no policy other than that made up ad hoc by way- . 
ward ministers, which — — as with Levy — is then de- 
nied by other ministerial statements. It is tins danger- 
instability "at the heart of tire new bitidi 


ous 


m Cairo and brought Christopher once more to Je- 
rusalem. 

Nowhere is the. vacuum felt more acutely than in Ne-' 
tanyahn’s so far nbn-committa] stance vis-A-vis foe 1 
vast security network composed of Israeli and PNA se-- 
curity ibices that now exists in the West Rank arid 
Gaza. Should the new Likud government be true to its 
own guidelines — which state that the Israeli army 
will “act against the threat of terrorism everywhere” 
including inside Gaza and tfae West Bank’s six autoft- ‘ 
omous areas — then the scene is set for a showdown 
betweeu Israel' and the PNA. It is a sc enar io that fore 
set alarm bells ringing, and not just among foe Arabs. "■ : 
In an article published in; the brad! news 


ev 


Ha'aretz on 12 June, military correspondent 
Scbiff reported on a' meeting between Netanyahu 1 and 
Israel’s General Security Service (GSS) head,' Aim 
Ayalon. At it, Ayalon is reported to have warned Is- 
rael's prime minister not to do anything that would * 
“jeopardise the intelligence cooperation” built up be-' 
tween the GSS and the PNA’s intelligence forces, as^ 
sertiug that Israel’s recent successes agnner Hamas 
md Islamic Jihad could not have occurred without foe 
PNAs myoJvement and Arafrfs personal author- 1 
ft *s a view shared by foe Israeli army’s drief- 
Shahak, and by important figures in 
foe US State Department . ^ ■ 

: But notyet by Likud. For Netanyahu’s chief security 
advisor, Dore Gold, PNA-braeli security cooperation 
is a recent phenomenon” brought on by international ' 
pressure afte the suicide attacks in Israel earlier tins 

h* says, Arafet “need not ' 
bother with security matters” • - 

J*” *** say Gold is mis-- 

Arafat's ruthless crackdown against foe 

strategic decisi on, but one which expects in return to- 
raej g ongo mg co mmitment to foe Oslo formula — ro^ 

“rotonal transfers to* 
West Bank and finally ova irf: 

^ na ^~ statas negotinri ^ re J ■■ n 


, B ■ ■■ -i mmm IvPji. 

I l Secu ^ establishment and 
°» Oslo-. poKtf ' 


faffls ftr a ftnew&ILffifada, 

*, *•**•« *£ ££!!% Si 

a 40,000- strong armed police forav tw. ,T n~ 
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Netanyahu’s fragile coalition |s 
caught between the reality of.. 
Palestinian autonomous areas and 
hawkish pre-election promises, 
Graham Usher in Jerusalem 
probes the new- Israeli government's- 
fault lines 


The new Israeli government's responses on 23 Jtmeto. 
the Cairo Arab Summit were predict ab ly chilly. The 


peace process can't be ma d e hostage to any pno ^cop - _ 
di li o ns," ran a prepared statement from Isra eli Pri ny 
Minister Binyamin Netanyahu's office. Ffeanyahu 


was an g p re d by fo** summit’s final communique which i 
warned that the Arab states would “reconsider steps •’ 
in the context of foe peace process” should Is- 
rael renege on commitments made at the . Madrid cno> 
ference and in the Oslo Accords. . ' 

Netanyahu's discomfiture is undcrsiaida bhL In the 
three weeks, since he his coalition partners as-, 
sumed office, the new Israeli government has dis- 
covered that while it may riot like the terms of brad’s 
several peace processes — 1 wEch are predicated on foe 
formula of “land for peace!” rather than Likud’s pita' : 
ferred “peace for peace” — it can do little id reverse 
them. The summit’s icsisteace on tire regional cm- • 
sensus behind these asms was a messa ge reinforced 
by US Secretary of State Warren Christopher during ' 
his visit to Jerusalem on 25 June, • 

While Christopher reaffirmed the US’ “unshakeabte 
commitment to land’s weQ-beftag and security”, he ] 
also made it clear that he expectedfoe Israeli govwu- ‘ 
ment to “preserve and imptement agreements reached .^ 
with tire Pales tinians ". Simply pat, tins means foe US' 
wants negotiations with tire Palestinian National Au^ ; 
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Summit 5 


Respect for 
the League 

Arab states affirmed the role of the Arab 
League as the channel for joint Arab 
action, reports Rasha Saad 


In their final communique Arab leaden attK nAin^ the 
CaiTO summit emphawawf their to die 

Arab League’s charter and resolutions as well as their 
determination to strengthen and activate the organ- 
isation’s role. 

The Cairo summit was called by Egyptian President 
Hosm Mubarak. However, the. summit was brought 
about in part through the efforts of the League’s Sec- 
retary-General Esmar Abdd-Meguid, who called for 
Arab reconciliation in March of 1993. 

The final communiqtte indicated Arab leaders’ re- 
spect for the peaceful settlement of bilateral disputes 
in line with the Arab League’s charter. 

Arab leaders recommended that the Arab Teag ue 
Council, together with the Economic and Social 
Council of the League, develop and implement in- 
tegrated economic ami social strategies to promote the 
economic interests of Arab states. 

Egyptian and Arab intellectuals bailed the initiative 
and expressed hope that the role of die Arab League 
will be resuscitated. 

According to Nassif Hitti, deputy secretary-general 
of tbe Arab League, tat positive atmosphere winch 
the s ummi t created will grve the League a push for- 
ward. 

“The League suffered from fee Arab divisions in the 

aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War. As any regional in- 
stitution, it is a reflection of ending inter-Arab dis- 
putes,” he explained. 

The same idea was reflected by Ahmed Yousse£ 
professor of political science at Cano University, 
“When flie Arabs enjoyed good relations, tbe League 
was able to halt die Iraqi aggression against Kuwait in 
1961 without shedding a drop ofMood." 

Garni] Matfar, head of the Arab Centre for Develop- 
mental and Futuristic Studies and a fanner top Arab 
T-ftngnp nfflriiil said that the mere convening of ah 
Arab summit is beneficial to the League. He stressed 
the i m portan ce of a collective Arab will to implement 
the «nm*»iif g n-wtmmwvtatiQ tw mA added that artnnal 
summits will have a positive impact on both the 
League and Arab states. 

Haidar Ibrahim, bead of tbe Sudanese Research 
Centre, said that the League should be regarded as a 
means for unified And) action: “Even if the League 
experiences moments of weakness, all Arabs should 
work for its survival and development”. 

Ahmed Skflri AI-Dajani, a Palestinian intellectual, 
pointed out that a revival of die role of he League will 
boost the Palestinian cause. 

“When tiie Arab world was weak, the PLO became 
vulnerable to Israeli press u r e . Today this can be 
changed. Hie League should give special attention to 
the Palestinian issue,” he sqid. 

While the Arab League helps organise Arab sum- 
mits, there is no ftwm in its charter ftmr with the 
mechanism of Arab summits. The darter gives ex- 
ecutive powers to tbe League’s council as represented 
by the Arab foreign ministers. However, there are sug- 
gestions to add an item concemmg Arab summits in 
the draft of the mw u l me n n ; to tiie League’s charter. 

Under normal circumstances, the League arranges 
Arab summits. But in the case of emerg en cy summits, 
it co-ordinates with the hosting country. Accordingly 
daring last week’s summit, arrangements were made 
by die Egyptian Foreign Ministry in cooperation with 
tbe League which acted as executive secre tari a t Tbe 
r^ayie also provided background studies retetqd to 
tbe issues discussed. 

Arab slates have con v ene d for 2\ s ummi t s , 7 of 
which were emer g enc y summits. The first was held in 
Cairo in 1 964, and addressed the necessity of unifying 
the Arab front against Israel; 

Another summit was held daring the same year in 
Alexandria which saw the creation of die Palestine 
Liberation Organisation. 

Another important summit was held in Khartoum in 
1967 after the Arab-Israeii war to discuss means of al- 
leviating the war’s consequences. 

After the eruption of die 1973 War, a summit was 
held in Algiers to discuss financial and military sup- 
port for the Arab front. 

The first emergency summit was held in l976 in Ri- 
yadh to discuss tire civil war is Lebanon and the Israe- 
li invasion of South Lebanon. The last oat, which 
condemned Iraq for its invasion of Kuwait, was held 
in Cairo in 1 990. 

During its early years, tire Arab League was con- 
sidered tire voice of Arab hopes. It played a significant 
role in confronting Zionist aggression on Palestinians 
until the creation of the state of Israel in 1948 — a 
conflict which gave impetus to die organisation's es- 
tablishment in 1945. The League also played a major 
role in supporting Arab countries struggling for in- 
dependence and helped to cad die war between Iran 
and Iraq in tire 80s. 

In recent years, however, die Arab League was die 
target of slurp criticism from Arab intellectuals who 
charge that me League has recently been a dis- 
appointment and failure. Some have called for a 
change in its charter, while others believe that inter- 
Arab disputes leave die League's future banging in 
the balance. 

Tbe most critical phase in the history of the League 
was that which followed die 1990 Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait Disputes split the League and since then it 
has not regained its former status. 

Moreover, tbe organisation has laced serious fi- 
nancial problems due to die reluctance of state mem- 
bers to its activities. Same member states 

protest fhm the League eannzite more funds for em- 
ployee wages tb® for projects. Odiere aigi« diat their 
dues are more than they can afford. 

Explaining reasons behind die League’s setbacks . 
Matter said that it is mainly the lack of confidence 
among Arab states and foreign ^pressure on tbe Arab 
world. He added that countries Bee the US, Israel and 
Turkey were alarmed by the latest Arab g athe ri n g. 

Matter also stated that religious and ethnic loyalties 
outweigh the notion of Arab nationalism . “Whereas 
there is no anmndtokm between die two notions, 
some foreign powers have tried to divide diem to 
fanv. unrest in the region,” be said. 

The League’s danbrished status motivated many 
countries to solve their disputes through q gcraal 
channels. Other regional groupings have been: fanned 
without the League’s coordination, such as tbe Gulf 
Cooperation Council and die MagtetfoUmon-Ac- 
cording to some observes, this has unde rmin ed die 
League’s efficiency. The League was also threatened 
bytoe notion of a Middle East order that includes Is- 

gutah AJ-Mokbrar, editor-in-chief of die Ira qi Jum - 
korevah newspaper and fanner assistanrseerettey- 
ceneral of the An* League, expressed Jus dis- 
’ —tent with die smmnit’s final communique, 
that it used a milder rone with Israel though 
it is stilfoccupying Arab lands. 

“How can tbe Arabs neg o tia t e with Israel and iso- 
late Iraa? Is ix easier to reconcile brothers or to rec- 
rtndle with Israel? There ismore than one non-Arab 
country demanding the lifting of foe 
aeainst Iraq. Are Urey more Arab than the Arabs?” 
Questioned Ai- Mokhtar . _ , 

q flfeadded foaf Iraq is still doing its best tc • work to- 
waxds Arab reconciliation, however be believes that 
the bad is nor in Iraq’s court. _. 

“The UN siege caused the death of over 1 nri Dion 

will always have another power to twwrt *fV he 
warned. 



Portraits of Arab leaders. Including Gamal Abdel-Nasser, are displayed for sale Syrian President Hafez Al- Assad (centre) and Sudanese President Omar Al-Basblr (far right) were among tbe 14 
In a street in downtown Cairo (photo: ap) heads of state who attended the summit 

The Arabs united? 


Hoots before the Arab summit opened, 
there was a finny of activity intent on 
diffusing inter-Arab tensions, with 
meetings between the Syrians, Pal- 
estinians and Jordanians. However, as 
the summit progressed, foe peace pro- 
cess took centre stage and Arab leaders 
decided to postpone ironing out their 
differences to a later dnu» t and an ab- 
sent Iraq remained a thorn in every- 
body’s side. 

Although. President Hosm Mubarak 
— M foaf the summit’s main aim was 
“to work on uniting die Arab fold”, 
even be could only describe his meet- 
ing with Sudan’s (hoar Al-Barinr as 
“positive to a certain extent”. 

Mubarak met with Bashir almost one 
year to the day after Khartoum was ac- 
cused of backing as attempt to as- 
sassinate Mubarak in Addis Ababa on 
26 June, 1995. Trying to make 
amends, Sudan’s president gave Mu- 
barak a bear-hug upon his arrival at 
Cairo airport, but the walk to the pres- 
idential terminal was ™ada in silence. 
Bashir bad paraded with a serious face 
during foe summit, until he met with 
Mubarak hours before it closed. The 
meeting only slightly warmed the 
frosty rdatiocs, bat Bashir was mare 
cheerful and spoke to the press later, 
saying that contacts with Mubarak will 
continue. 

“We have agreed four we will coop- 
erate to deal with all forms of terror- 
ism,” said Bashir, adding that they had 
reached an accord on a “mechanism" 
to work out security issues. Egyptian 
and Sudanese officials wiU meet soon 
to coordinate ideas concerning security 
natters. 

Sudan is accuse d of training and har- 
bouring Islamic militants, including 
those suspected of the failed attempt 
on Mubarak’s life. Although Khartoum 
claimed that foe three Egyptians were 
no longer in its territories, the UN Se- 
curity Council imposed diplomatic 


Arabs met this week to patch up long-standing disputes, but soon decided to freeze 
their bitter feuds to forge Arab solidarity. Nevine Khalil looks behind the scenes 


sanctions on Sudan in May. Fearing a 
more unstable and militant southern 
neighbour, Egypt supported the lighter 
sanctions instead of strong economic 
or arms embargoes. Bashir reported 
that he informed Mubarak of all “the 
measures we have taken to hunt down 
and arrest” the three suspects. 

Syria too is accused of sending ter- 
rorists into neighbouring Jordan, a 
claim which has further soured re- 
lations between tbe two states. Syrian 
President Hafez Al -Assad was pre- 
viously angered when King Hussein 
and Palestinian President Yasser Ar- 
afat broke Arab tanks by signing sep- 
arate peace deals with Israel in 1993 
and 1994 respectively. 

Assad, however, diffused tensions by 
meeting King Hussein twice during foe 
two-day summit and sitting with Arafat 
on its eve; both meetings were bro- 
kered by President Mubarak. 

Nab LI Shaath, Palestinian minister of 
international cooperation, described the 
meeting as “positive, friendly and con- 
structive". He added dot it “opened a 
new page” in relations, and will be fol- 
lowed by a visit by Arafat to Da- 
mascus soon. 

Syria's president embraced and 
shook hands with Arafat for the first 
time in three years, and the next day 
broke the silence of two years when he 
talked for an hour with Hussein. 

. The monarch came out of foe meet- 
ing describing Assad as a “dear and 
old friend”, saying that this was a 
“good beginning”, with more meetings 
to come. Sources close to President 
Assad told Al-Ahram Weekly that the 
meeting “went very well” and that pri- 
ority was given to the summit’s agen- 
da. Tbe Syrian delegation however, did 


not clap at the end of Hussein’s speech 
during a closed session in which be 
said that terrorism “will only create en- 
emies on all fronts". Amman accused 
Damascus of supporting terrorist 
groups in its territories aiming to un- 
dermine its peace agreement with Is- 
rael. 

Assad and Hussein met again after 
the summit closed and it was reported 
that foe monarch gave Assad a dossier 
cm 56 attempted attacks, implicating 
radical Palestinian groups based in 
Syria. 

“I am sure that our Syrian brothers 
will take all the necessary measures to 
put an end to these attempts to de- 
stabilise our country,” King Hussein 
told reporters. 

Obviously more meetings, dis- 
cussions and explanations need to be 
made before the Arabs are united, and 
in their final communique, they agreed 
to holding annual summits. Sources re- 
ported that President Zein Ai-Abdin 
bin Ali of Tunis offered to host the 
next summit, but Libya's Colonel Mu- 
amm ar Gaddafi had other ideas. He 
said that “the most important result of 
this summit is my proposal to set up 
an Arab federation which will be dis- 
cussed at tbe next summit in Da- 
mascus.” 

Tripoli too has problems and its 
staunch opposition towards Israel and 
foe West, has resulted in a number of 
clashes with other Arab countries. In a 
show of opposition to tbe Palestiman- 
Israeli peace accord. Gaddafi expelled 
thousands of Palestinians from Libya 
last year and promised more expul- 
sions next July. Gaddafi, however, got 
a chance to speak with Arafat on foe 
iasr day of foe summit, but it is unclear 


bow discussions went Tripoli's rea- 
soning is that since foe Palestinians 
now believe they have a homeland 
they should return to it During the 
summit, the colonel called on Pal- 
estinians in other Arab countries to 
take “an olive branch" and march back 
to their territories. 

Independent-thinking Gaddafi also 
damaged relations with Kuwait when 
he bluntly declared at Cairo University 
last month that Kuwait should not 
have been liberated from Iraqi occupa- 
tion “if h can't defend itself 1 . The 
statement was in reference to tbe 1990 
invasion of the Gulf state by Iraq, 
which resulted in . many fractures 
among foe Arabs and was the reason 
why Arabs did not meet en masse fin- 
foe next six years. Nonetheless, a four- 
way meeting between Gaddafi and Ku- 
wait's Crown Prince Saad Al-Sabbah 
took place after the summit closed, and 
was attended by Mubarak and Assad. 

The invasion of Kuwait divided a 
disunited Arab world into two camps. 
Among others, Gaddafi, King Hussein 
and Arafat sided with Saddam Huss- 
ein's actions, while the rest of the Arab 
world joined the Western alliance to 
liberate Kuwait. After half a dozen 
years, the time was still not right for 
Iraq to take its place among its breth- 
ren. bin is expected to do so eventual- 
ly. As a symbol, the Iraqi flag was 
placed in front of an empty chair at foe 
conference table, and although absent 
in body, Iraq was present in spirit 

Meeting by accident in the hotel lob- 
by. Kuwait’s Crown Prince and Arafat 
stood stone -faced and hesitated for a 
fraction of a second before passing 
each other without acknowledgment 
Kuwait was apparently pushing for a 


stronger statement against Iraq in foe 
final communique, while Yemen, Al- 
geria and Morocco tried to call for foe 
return of Iraq to foe Arab fold. 

“How can Arabs normalise with foe 
Zionist entity while keeping Iraq from 
foe Arab fold? It’s illogical" Yemeni 
President Ali Abdallah Saleh told re- 
porters. Yemen, which stood by Bagh- 
dad during foe Gulf crisis, had hoped 
that Iraq would be present “since foe 
gathering was dedicated to re- 
establishing Arab solidarity” Saleh 
said Tbe final communique said that 
only when Iraq stops its aggressive and 
provocative policies against its neigh- 
bours and carries out UN resolutions, 
will it be reintegrated with foe Arabs. 

Gaddafi, however, withheld that 
“Iraq never left the Arab family." 

Borders are another volatile issue 
among the Arabs which have especial- 
ly plagued the Arab Peninsula. Over 
the years, disputes erupted between 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia, Saudi Arabia 
and Qatar, as well as Qatar and Bah- 
rain. Speaking on behalf of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) states. 
Bahrain's Emir Eissa bin Salman 
called on Arab nations to “improve 
their bilateral ties to open the way to 
solving ongoing differences [especial- 
ly] border disputes". GCC states met 
before tbe summit to coordinate their 
stand with Sheikh Eissa bin Salman at 
the helm. The Bahraini emir was foe 
only Gulf head of state to attend in 
person, while Saudi Arabia — the in- 
itiator of the summit along with Egypt 
and Syria — Abu Dhabi and Kuwait 
sent their crown princes. Oman and 
Qatar, foe only Gulf stares to establish 
trade links with Israel sent their deputy 
prime ministers. 

In conclusion, foe summit was a be- 
ginning, and 35 President Mubarak told 
reporters it turned to “ease foe situation 
so the spirit will be good and we can 
deal with each other as brothers”. 


Hand out to Sudan 


Mubarak met Sudanese President Bashir during the 
summit Could it herald the end of bad blood between 
Egypt and its neighbour, asks Khaled Dawoud 


Tbe meeting during foe Cairo Arab Summit between Egyptian 
President Hosm Mubarak and his Sudanese counterpart, Omar Al- 
Bashir, has bees described as a “first step” towards solving differ- 
ences between foe two countries. Relations bad soured after Cairo 
accused Khartoum of harbouring Islamic militants involved in vi- 
olent activities in several Arab countries. 

According to Egyptian diplomatic sources, Mubarak, the host of 
foe summit which was aimed at 
Arab recoDcOratian, agreed to 
meet Bashir despite foe widely 
held belief among observers that 
Khartoum still had a long way to 
go before any talks could begin 
on mending relations between 
foe two countries. Several Arab 
efforts — mainly Libyan — to 
conduct such a meeting had 
fofled in foe past 

The same sources said that Su- 
dan’s recent statements that it 
wanted to improve ties with 
Egypt had not been translated 
into action before this week. 

Khartoum lots praised Mubarak’s 
rejection of prop os al s to impose 
international sanctions which 
would harm foe interests of die 
Sudanese people and, more im- 
portantly, has closed down mil- 
itary camps that are allegedly 
used to train militant Islamic 
groups. 

President Mubarak’s tap polit- 
ical advisee; Osama EI-Baz, told 
m embers of foe Foreign Press 
Association on Monday that the 
meeting between foe two pres- 
idents prepared foe ground for 
further m e etings between of- 
ficials from foe two countries. 

“There is some progress in re- gj,j e by ^ Mubarak and Bashir 
tenons with Sudan, which could 
be consi d e re d an achievement,” 

ELBaz said. 

Although an Egyptian-Sndanese security agreement has not been 
readied yet, El-Baz and Sudan's Foreign Minister Ali Othman 
Tabs said it was being difw :i lga ^ and would be announced as 
soot as it occurred. 

The fket that Sudanese Interior Minister Colonel Hassan Bafcn 

was foe first member of Sudan’s summit delegation to arrive in 
Cairo, three days before its opening, suggested that the two coun- 
tries wee seriously rnnyMmng die contentious issue. Later meet- 
ings between security officials from tbe two countries seemed to 
Co fifirm fhw. 

Security sources said that Egypt had presented Sudan with doc- 
umented files, mehwfing detail information on “terrorist training 
camps inside Sudan and confessions by members of terrorist 
groups antsted ova- the past two years that they have crossed the 
border too Egypt from Sudan”. 


ha ndi n g over to Ethiopia three militants involved in foe failed at- 
tempt on Mubarak's life in Addis Ababa last June. The Egyptian 
president was at the time in the Ethiopian capital to attend an Af- 
rican summit meeting there. Such a move by Sudan would enable 
Cairo to avoid pressure from the UN Security Council to agree to 
further sanctions against Sudan when tbe issue comes up again for 
discission in July. 



Egypt is partHteteriy concerned that Sudan should cooperate in 


The Security Council imposed diplomatic sanctions against Su- 
dan in April for its refusal to surrender the three men involved in 
the assassination attempt, and gave Khartoum three mouths to 
co m p ly before ft reconsidered the issue. Sudan’s Ali Othman Taha 
denied in statements during the summit that foe three suspects 
were in Sudan. He claimed font the only suspect who was pre- 
viously in Sudan, Mustafa Hamza, had now settled in Afghanistan, 
while security authorities had not been able to identify the other 
two. 

Yet problems between Egypt and Sudan started long before tbe 
foiled assassination attempt on Mubarak. Since taking over power 
in 1989 in a military coup, Bashir has built a strong alliance with 
the leader of tbe National Islamic Front, Hassan Al-Turabi. who 
not only acts as mentor of (he Sudanese regime, but is seen by ob- 
servers as the real ruler of the country. Turabi is also speaker of 
foe Sudanese paiiiamenL 

Shortly after the 1989 coup, Turabi established his own armed 


militia, known as foe Popular Army, on the pretext that he wanted 
to fight rebels in foe south. He also pressured Bashir to reshuffle 
the official army to exclude those who opposed his extremist Is- 
lamic approach, and talked about an international Islamic move- 
ment 

Such is foe control Turabi and his supporters maintain over foe 
government that it will be very difficult indeed for Bashir to imple- 
ment any of the action Egypt and 
Sudan’s other neighbours want 
him to carry out Bashir is being 
pressured to cut support for mil- 
itant groups — not only those in 
Egypt and other Arab countries, 
but also ones in places such as 
Eritrea, Uganda and Ethiopia. 

In his meeting with Bashir, 
Mubarak raised more than just 
foe issue of terrorism. He spoke 
of other measures which foe Su- 
danese government have taken 
against Egyptian institutions in 
Khartoum, including closing 
down schools, universities and 
foe residence of Egyptian irriga- 
tion officials. Mubarak said that 
such acts had shocked many 
Egyptians who still believed fort 
strong ties existed between foe 
two countries despite any polit- 
ical differences. Egyptian 'news- 
papers and television pro- 
grammes have also been harmed 
hi Sudan. 

Tbe only Egyptian newspaper 
which is still allowed into Sudan 
is foe pro-Islamist AlShaab, the 
mouthpiece of tin: Labour Party. 
Thus it was only natural that Al- 
Shaab was the only Egyptian 
paper given an interview by Ba- 
shir. 

In die interview, Bashir said 
fort his meeting with Mubarak 
was positive and helped in “opening a new page” in relations be- 
tween the two countries. He added that foe two leaders had agreed 
on meetings being held between officials on all levels to discuss 
security issues. 

Asked what he meant by security issues. Bashir said, “It is the is- 
sue of foe presence of some Islamic groups in Sudan. We con- 
finned that there aren’t any elements [members of Islamic groups] 
now in Sudan. And we are ready to cooperate in this field in case 
there is information available on the presence of such elements in 
Sudan.” He said the two leaders also agreed to solve other existing 
differences. Neither Mubarak nor Bashir mentioned the border dis- 
pute over tbe desert triangle of Halaycb. 

Commenting on Bashir’s statement of “opening a new page” an 
Egyptian diplomatic source told Al-Ahram Weekly, “We do not 
mind opening a new page, but we have to close foe previous one 
first The problems between us and Sudan are not theoretical ones; 
there are matters that need to be carried out.” 
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No Florentine 


free-for-all 


The British would have rather 
had beef on the Florence summit 
menu, but their European Union 
partners insisted on discussing 
unemployment and monetary 
union instead, writes 
Gama! Nknimah 
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The German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche cau- 
tioned against granting everyone what they feel 
they deserve because it effectively creates chaos 
no matter how well meaning the motive. The point 
is that one cannot please everyone all the time. 
But this is precisely what regional groupings are 
meant to accomplish. So is Nietzsche dead? 
Nietzsche, whose ideas inspired the Nazis, also 
came up with the idea of aspiring to superhuman 
status through will power and a “will to power”. 
Member states of regional groupings appear to try 
desperately to become super-nations through 
Nietzsche's “will to power”. 

Europ eans realise that continental or regional 
groupings are a sine qua non of facing up to the 
21st century. Europeans seem also to have learnt 
the lesson that regional groupings are no sinecures. 
Regional groupings come with responsibilities, ob- 
ligations and sacrifices — especially of the sacred 

cow of national sovereignty. For many in the 
Third World, regional groupings are a free-for-all 
to further national agendas. Many in the South 
seem to want to see regional groupings essentially 
as a sinecure of sorts — a heaven-sent requirement 
of the age. 

The summit meeting of the IS European Union 
heads of state was convened in the historic Italian 
city of Florence last Friday. Every single EU bead 
of state attended Even Britain, Europe's bete 
noire , showed up. The Arab summit meeting took 
place last Saturday. The Arab world’s bete noire , 
Iraq, was not invited and not all Arab heads of 
state came to Cairo for the summit. The two 
events, the Florence and Cairo summits, are of 
course not connected The EU is as much an ec- 
onomic as a political grouping. Hie Arab League 
is not an economic grouping. Regular summit 
meetings are an intrinsic institutional feature of the 
EU. but are optional with Arab League members. 

The fact that the ELI is an economic grouping 
and the Arab League is not hints at the distinction 
between Northern regional groupings and Southern 
ones. Southern groupings might have catchy ac- 
ronyms like ECOWAS (West Africa), COMESA 
(East and Southern Africa) and SARCC (South 
Asia), but it is only ASEAN (South East Asia) that 
is a viable economic grouping. The truth is that ir 
is much easier to organise a rich men's club than 
to get an underdogs' league going. Moreover, the 
EU is not the son of entity that any Southern re- 
gional grouping can influence or manipulate. But 
ECOWAS, COMESA and other Third World 
groupings are often subjected to EU pressure. For 
instance, they are being pressed to down the bitter 
potion of structural adjustment programmes pre- 
scribed by international financial institutions. And 
for good reason, they are pushed to speed up de- 
mocratisation processes, institute multi-party polit- 
ical systems and halt gross human rights viola- 
tions. 

The Europeans are interested in presenting an al- 
ternative and independent voice in the American- 
dominated new international world order. The 15 
EU leaders expressed “deep concern” about the 
American Burton-Helms Act which allows the 
United States to sue foreign firms that do business . 
in Cuba. The final communique of the Florence 
EU summit warned that any US attempt to punish 
foreign firms that do business in Cuba. Iran and 
Libya would inevitably prove counter-productive. 
The US House of Representatives approved leg- 
islation penalising companies that do business 
with Libya and Iran last Wednesday. “We are sur- 
prised by this unprovoked escalation [of the crisis 
between Libya, Iran and Cuba, on the one hand, 
and the US. on the other] which damages the inter- 
ests of allies of the US," said Libya's Secretary for 
Arab Affairs Jumaa Al-Fazzani in Cairo last week. 
Many European countries maintain extensive ec- 
onomic and commercial links with Cuba. Iran and 
Libya. 

But let us not kid ourselves that die Western al- 
liance is stronger than ever before. As the Dutch 
foreign minister said in Florence, “No one in Eu- 
rope feels the need to binder the current [US Pres- 


ident Bill Clinton] a dminis tration,” Last De- 
cember, in a’ reversal of GatilUst policy, French 
President Jacques Chirac decided to fully re- 
integrate France into the military structures of the 
American-dominated North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
isation (NATO). Washington, in turn, conceded 
that Europe must play a greater role in organising 
joint operations. Chirac, in sharp contrast to 
Charles dc Gaulle, wants a European defence ca- 
pability within NATO. Chirac’s France is pro- 
posing >|B|t Paris places its nuclear deterrent at the 
service of Europe. Soon, Europe’s non-nuclear 
powers, say Germany or Italy, could be consulted 
on the decision-making processes of the two Eu- 
ropean nuclear powers — France and Britain. Eu- 
rope has come a long way from the days of World 
War □; it has even managed to bridge the chasm 
between the anti-Anglo-Saxon Gaulhsts and the 

pro- American Atlanttcists of the 1950s and 1960s. 

The Italians currently have the EU presidency, 
so working lunches at the summit were inevitably 
long. In Florence, there was ample opportunity to 
discuss meatier matters. The subject of Bovine 
Spongiform Encephalopathy (BSE), or mad cow 
disease, was not allowed to dominate the de- 
liberations. The mad cow row aside, Britain is an 
important country that cannot be cowed or booed 
out of the EU. “There is a very broad reaction 
against the British attitude and, as they call it in 
some newspapers, British arrogance,” European 
Commission President Jacques Santer warned. 
“We are coming to the moment of truth. We are 
going as far as the limit of our possible tolerance, 
and the [EU] members’ tolerance.” 

Fisheries also emerged as a bone of contention 
between Britain and its European partners. “We 
have the ludicrous situation of Spanish boats with 
Spanish Screws and Spanish skippers leaving Span- 
ish ports to fish in our waters ami then returning to 
port to land our fish. It comes off the British quota 
not their own.” British Fisheries Minister Tony 
Baldry remonstrated with his EU partners in the 
run-up to the Florence summit meeting. But Brus- 
sels was neither sympathetic nor very ac- 
commodating. The European Commission is furi- 
ous with die British refusal to declare the sizes of 
its fishing fleet and its catch. Brussels wants the 
British fishing fleet cut by 40 per cent. 

Britain negotiated an opt-out from the Social 
Chapter of die Maastricht Treaty. Both Britain and 
Germany argue that employment policy should re- 
main the preserve of the national governments of 
EU member states. Sweden, an erstwhile model 
social welfare state, along with Denmark, Finland 
and France, pushed hardest for a common Eu- 
ropean employment policy. Most European coun- 
tries, including Sweden, have bad to backtrack on 
social security benefits. Cuts in pensions and un- 
employment benefits have caused widespread dis- 
satisfaction. The labour unions have been up in 
arms. 

German economic recovery is a prerequisite for 
securing an upturn in European economic growth 
ratesi Gross domestic product growth is forecast 
to hover around 0.5 per cent in Germany in 1996. 
The .European Commission released a report last 
month which painted a bleak economic picture of 
Europe's economy. While there were fears that the 
German inflation rate would rise slighdy, the 
greater worry was that few EU member states 
woulijl meet the Maastricht convergence criteria for 
a common European currency. Monetary union 
seems, as elusive an aim as ever. Only Lux- 
embourg, Germany and France seem to satisfy the 
stringent requirements for iL So will the strict cri- 
teria — covering debt and government deficit re- 
ductions, a fall in inflation rales and exchange rate 
stability — be relaxed? No. “I’m strongly against 
changing the convergence criteria. Without these 
strict yardsticks, the efforts at economic consolida- 
tion win not be successful.” warned German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl last month. 

Friedhelm Ost, a member of die Bundestag, or 
German lower bouse of parliament, told AI-AJxram 
Weekly, “The earlier the social welfare state is re- 


formed the quicker our growth rate will be and 
foe less unemployment becomes a problem.” 
Ost’s views coincide with many of Europe's 
leaders. Nietzsche is very much alive. Still, 
“jobs are a major concern for the citizens of 
Europe. They should also be a major concern 
for its leaders,” countered French presidential 
spokeswoman Catherine Coionna, 

“It is important to show die European citizen 
that his concerns are at the heart of the EU*s 
agenda,” said Santer, whose European Commis- 
sion is the highest derision-making body in Eu- 
rope today. “Employment is our first priority” 
stressed Santer upon ins arrival in Florence. 
Santer appeared determined to end the 11 per 
cent unemployment rate across the EU member 
states. The EU member stales have about 18 
milli on unemployed people and countries like 
France have been embroiled in civil strife and 
nationwide strikes. Last week German labour 
unions demonstrated their discontent by pro- 
testing in front of the Bundestag. G erman com- 
panies increasingly work as subcontractors in 
Eastern Europe and Third World countries 
where labour costs are cheaper, thereby re- 
ducing the proportion of German content in 
goods exported from Germany. 

In Florence there was much bickerin gs but as 
Europeans fret over rising unemployment, their 
predicament leaves Third World onlookers 
cold. In Nietzsche’s scheme of things foe “will 
to power” is at play. European leaders some- 
times behave like bare-faced bigots, watching 
Third World leaders boobooing like babies with 
begging bowls. The South's leaders are treated 
like beggars, at any rate. All bona fide Third 
World basket cases will receive European aid, 
the leaders of foe least developed countries 
(LDCs) are periodically assured. But sub- 
contracting rarely involves foe LDCs. In- 
variably its impact is felt in foe newly in- 
dustrialised countries (NICs). 

“German companies seem to be set to share in 
the strong expansion in world trade. They have 
had notable successes, particularly in areas of 
strong growth in South East Asia and Eastern 
Europe,” Germany’s central bank, foe Bun- 
desbank, noted in a report released last week. 
However, it added a note of caution: “Despite 
the undoubted lightening of prospects in foreign 
trade, foe speed-up in exports is not yet def- 
initely guaranteed.” Still, many orders from 
abroad are actually supplied by subcontracted 
workers and subsidiaries of German multi- 
nationals in the Third World and Eastern Europe. 

Bearing in mind the pre- World War II ex- 
perience of foe Weimar Republic, foe rise of 
die Nazis and Nietzsche’s theories, the Bun- 
desbank’s priority is keeping inflation under 
control. It was rampant inflation that ruined 
Germany — and Europe too. So for the bank 
has succeeded. “As far as monetary policy is 
concerned, the success achieved in stabilising 
prices must be built on, and foe foundations 
strengthened to achieve sustainable and tension- 
free growth," the Bundesbank report stressed. 

Germany is Europe's economic powerhouse. 
The Third World watches uneasily as faltering 
economic trends in Germany augur 31 for both 
Europe and the Third World. The German 
economy is falling behind tbe economies with 
which Germans like to compare theirs. These 
are increasingly the NICs of South East Asia. 
At borne, Germans have been venting their fury 
over foe ever-rising tide of immigrants from 
Africa, Asia and especially Turkey. Xeno- 
phobic outbursts rocked Rostock in August 
1992 and Mbiln, Schleswig-Holstein, in No- 
vember 1992, and has been simmering ever 
since. A word to the wise. If you are a Third 
World national residing and working in Europe, 
it is time to fasten your seat-belt — or don your 
rucksack; it is for more lucrative to go back 
home and pluck foe plum pickings of sub- 
contracting jobs. 



Ghali launches campaign 


FACING Washington's “irrevocable decision” 
to oppose his re-election for another five-year 
terra, UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali started to rally for the support of Third 
World nations. 

On Sunday. Arab leaders meeting in Cairo for 
the Arab Summit unanimously decided to endorse 
Ghafi's candidacy. The UN chief executive similar- 
ly hopes to gain the endorsement of African lead- 


en at the 8 July summit for the Organisation of 
African Unity to be held In Yaounde, Cameroon. 

The US resolve to Mode Ghafi’s candidacy, 
through a Security Council veto If necessary, 
may have been triggered by Gfaafi's decision to 
publish the UN report on the recent Israefi mas- 
sacre of 200 cxvffians in Qana, Lebanon — a de- 
cision strongly opposed by the Cfinten ad- 
ministration. {photo: AFP) 
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Bangladeshi PM sworn in 

SHEIKH Hasina Wajed was sworn in as 
Bangladesh’s prime minister on Monday, to lead 
the South Asian country into foe next century. 
She appointed her cabinet and kept two 
important positions for herself: defence and 
textiles. Toe inauguration ceremony of Wajed 
and bo- 19-member council of ministers took 
place during a ceremony in the Bangabhaban 
Presidential Palace. 

Wajed, 49, led her Awami League (AL) to 
victory in the 12 Jane general elections anera 
gruelling 20-year stint m the opposition. The AL, 
which is celebrating foe 47th anniversary of its 
founding, won a five-year term in office. The AL 
stfli feces threats from its main rival, the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP), which has 
said it will challenge tbe election results in ill 
constituencies. The BNP, led by former Prime 
Minister Khaleda Zia, boycotted the swearing-in 
ceremony. 

Wajed became only tbe second prime minister to 
be chosen in free and fair elections in Bangladesh 
since it gained independence in 1971. Since then, 
this poor and densely populated nation has seen 
two presidents assassnared, three coups and 18 
failed coup att e mp ts. Military and quasi-military 
governments ruled the country for 1 5 years. 


Papandreou dies 

FORMER Greek premier and Veteran socialist leader Andreas 
Papandreou died on Sunday, drawing tb& curtain on a 
tumultuous political life marked by time in prison, corruption 
scandals and political comebacks. The 77-year-old, dogged 
.by serious health problems over tbe past 12 months, died 
from heart feilure in his home in the Athens suburb of Ekati. 

News of his death plunged the nation into mourning. 
Hundreds of Greeks gathered outride Athens’ Orthodox 
Cathedral to pay tribute as his body arrived, accompanied by 
his young widow and leading members of tbe Pan-Helleoic 
Socialist Movement (PASOK) he founded in 1 974. . 

Prime Minister Costas Simitis, speaking in Florence afier 
tbe European Union summit, said Papandreou's death was “a 
national loss”. Simitis, a rival of Papandreou within the 
socialist party, said Papandreou had “left us his living legacy** 
and PASOK. would continue to work to realise Popandreou’s 
“vision”. Simitis was a fierce critic of his predecessor’s 
nationalism and notably of hid handling of Greece's 
long-running disputes with Turkey over Aegean Sea territory b 
and the divided island of Cyprus. 

Papandreou rose to power in 1981 on a combination of 
anti-American rhetoric, generous social spending and 
educational reforms. His premiership ended in 1989 amid 
allegations of political scandals and a messy divorce. But in.’ 
October 1 993. a year after major bean suigery, be returned 
the Socialists to power. He toned down bis anti-Americanism - 
and emphasised economic reform. 


Philippine autonomy talks 

TALKS to end a 24-year-old Muslim insurgency 

nassen thmr himnwt ...i 0 


— ? — I. i wsiatie wnen govern 

and-rebel negotiators agreed to set up foe 
fo rerunne r of an autonomous Muslim 
government in foe southern Philippines. Last 
Sunday, government and Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF) negotiators announced 

at foe ord of three days of talks that they had 

reached “full consensus” for establishing a 
transitional government to prepare for the ■■ 
creation of a Muslim autonomous region. Tbe 
agreement will be signed within three months. •’ 

■ « step involves setting up an 

EES!— to a “specraLzone ■ 

of peace and devetopmenT covering 14 

dbes OT mam southern 

island^ Mindanao and outlying islands. The 
council will later be replaced by a new 
autonomous government for Muslims in foe ’ 

region. 

■ No ag rrement to reached on an MNLF 
demand to alloty^OOO of its guerrillas to act as T 
- a security force, but foe two sides ccincucredriiai 
aspeoal regional security force woddbe^tra 
once the autonomous government is established 
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Arithmetic 
of reform 

Simple arithmetic will go a 
long way to unravelling the 
mysteries of complex ec- 
onomic policies.: in a speech 
to members of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Egypt last week. Minister of 
State for Economic Affairs Youssef 
Boutros Ghali number-crunched to ex- 
plain from where the government gets. its tar- 
get growth rates. Al-Ahram Weekly publishes 
excerpts, from his speech . 

There are several, varied principles of economic governance in 
the second phase of the economic reform in Egypt, chief 
among them is foe need for private sector participation. Not so 
much in terras of production, exports or imports, but in the 
way the economy, is ran. This not only goes beyond decision- 
making, it also goes beyond the drafting and passing of laws 
and into Lbc. fundamental day-to-day management of the econ- 
omy. - . ■ ' 

For this to happen, we. need three things. First, the- private 
sector needs forums in which to express an opinion on what 
the government is doing. If you disapprove of a government . 
policy, it is reflected immediately, in the stock market, the ex- 
change market or the money market. Second, the private sec- 
tor has to have the capacity to tend. It will no longer take its 
cue from the government. Third, the private, sector needs in- 
formation., This new government is working at making in- 
formation dn various aspects of the economy easily accessible 
to all. What 1 bring to you today is a mixture of tools and in- 
formation. 

The central theme of the second phase of the reform pro- 
gramme is investment. : We have to create jobs, the only way to 
create jobs is through investment, and the only way to invest is 
to have the savings to do it. .However, there is a lot of confu- 
sion about savings. Some people will tell you that we have 
plenty of liquidity in the banks. Others will say we have plenty 
of lending available to whoever wants to invest. More ad- 
venturous souls will say, why don't you raise interest Tates so ' 
that people will inject money into the banking system. All of 
these misconceptions are natural — and dangerous. 

Now lei: me put in a bit of an abstraction, and look at the 
Egyptian economy as producing a angle commodity. Let us 
assume that commodity is wheat. Further assume that we pro- 
duce 225 tons of wheat per year We consumed 201 tons, 
planted 38 tons, and bad to import 14 from abroad. No conclu- 
sion that 1 reach here differs when 1 expand the argument to en- 
compass a larger system. This is die fundamental equation of 
the Egyptian economy, these are real numbers. But we are 
speaking .in lenns of Egyptian pounds, not tons: Savings in 
Egypt ore not the excess liquidity in the banking system, it is 
not thc.cxcdit available from the banking system, it is what wc 
do not consume in terms of goods and services. 

These are the numbers that reflect the status of the Egyptian 
economy. As of lime 1996, income produced by domestic fac- 
tors of production amounts to LE225 billion, phis or minus 
five per cent. We consume LE201 billion at current prices. 

The private sector consumes LEI 77 billion and the public 
sector consumes LE24 billion. We invest LE38 billion, and we 
have a foreign balance, from the outside world, roughly equal- 
ing LE14 billion. Investments, which drive our system by gen- 
erating employment and growth, are roughly LE38 trillion. 
This figure means we need to generate 16.8 per cent ih sav- 
ings. either ours or somebody else’s. Domestically, oqr sav- 
ings amount only to 10.6 per cent of our income, which' in turn 
means that we don't save enough. We intend to generate addi- 
tional savings from abroad, until this figure is increased Of 
the LE3K billion in investments in 1995-96, LE24 billion was 
from jhc private sector, and Egyptians refraining from eon- 
sumpdon.* tWremammg LEI 4 btllibn.eame from workers re- I 
mittimccs. and foreign transfers and {pants. Again, it is some- 
body else, either in the US or in other countries, that has 
retrained from consuming ami sent the money to us. This is the 
same scenario as the one pointed by the wheat example. There- 
fore about 6.2 per cent out of about 16.8 percent comes from 
uuisidc our borders. 

The fundamental aim of the second phase is to generate em- 
ployment. We must generate at least 500,000 jobs per year. It 
costs on average, LEI 00,000 to generate one job, or a total of 
Lh50 bHfion for all the jobs needed 
It takes five pounds to generate one pound of income and, 
therefore. LE50 billion in investments will generate LE10 bil- 
lion in income. This means that our income of LE225 billion 
has :c grew by at least 5 per cent to be able to absorb the new 
work force. 

However, if wc use less sophisticated technology, each job 
will cost only LES0.000 reducing tire cost of 500,000 jobs to 
Lb 40 billion. This translates into LES billion of additional in- 
come. which means wc need to grow at least at 35 percent per 
war. 

in the first scenario, we need LE50 billion, and therefore 
need to invest 22 per cent of our income to reach this figure. 
How'Cvct. since we save only 10.6 peT cent of our income, the 
remaining amount must come from foreign investments. We 
need S3 5 billion of foreign direct investments per year, about 
seven-times the foreign investments that Egypt attracted last 
war. 

In the second scenario wc need to invest LE40 billion, about 
I x per cent of our income. However, this is a scenario we don't 
want to stick to for too long because it will affect bur capacity 
in introduce modem technology, increase our competitiveness 
jnd ultimately our capacity to generate additional savings. 

If we look at the other side of the equation, we have to keep 
in mind that we need to have a per capita income growth of at 
least five per cent for this growth to trickle down to all strata 
of society. Our population growth is about two per cent which 
means we have to grow at seven per cent 
Lei's start with income growth this time. We need seven per 
cent urowth, which means our income of LE225 billion has to 
increase bv LEI 6 billion each year. To do so we need LE8Q 
billion in investments. We have, today LE38 billion, and there- 
fore need LE42 billion from outside the system. This means 
u c need about LE 12 billion (S4 trillion) a year m foreign in- 
\esmwnts. 

To maintain the unemployment rate at its present level, we 
need a 3.5 per cent growth rate. Ideally, wc would like to grow 
m 7 per cent. But we can't increase private savings overnight 
Wc have pushed public savings as .for as they will go. Foreign 
Direct Investments (FDIs) are within the reach of the Egyptian 
economy. With a few institutional changes we can get S3 to 4 
billion a veai in foreign investments. 

Now let me make a small distinction that is important. FDIs 
mean somebody comes in with money and establishes a fec- 
torv. Foreign financial investment is when somebodysends 
money to purchase stock on the Egyptian stock.ex chan ge. The 
fiuurc we mentioned was foreign investment, direct and fi- . 

^Thcre are four dimensions which measure .the ability of a . 
countrv *uch as Egypt to attract foreign direct investment: so- 
lto- political stability, the business environment, the capacity of 
ihe country to export and stock mark et activity. The socio- 
political factor is difficult to measure and its effect is fairly 
small. The business climate and export orientation have no ef- 
fect below a certain threshold of foreign investments. Unless 
vnu reach a minimum of SI 5- billion a year in fonajpi in- 
\ cs-tments. it does not matter whai business climate you have. 
Increased capacity to export will improve die capacity to at- 
iract foreien in ves t m e n t only up to a certain point. However. 
FD1 inflow increases die capacity to export which, in turn, in- . 
-reascs the capacity to attract foreign investment, creating a 
beneficial cycle. An active stock market will attract foreign fi-. 
nnneial mv esurient, wbich in turn, will attract FDIs. 

These are the fundamentals of. Egyptian macroeconomic 
ro-urN planning in the second 'phase "of reform. These are the 
Vuniions that reflect this formula — the skeleton of our bud- 
wc are changing this skeleton and we are introducing the 
n-fonus to make it more adaptable to the international environ- 
m ‘nt 71 k new government has taken all the right measures 
enable us to provide a foreign investor-friendly en- 
■Mronmcni that will help us realise a seven per cent growth 
' .. The active participation of the private sector m the gov- 
trniiic of this economy b fundamental. If you are not in it to 
cim. w* ttc not going to take off. 


Bank-ownership ceiling lifted 

While bankers cheered a new law allowing foreign banks to gain majority ownership of joint-venture 
banks, some MPs were less than thrilled at the prospect. Niveen Wahish and Gamai Essam Ei-Dm report 


In line with the government's economic liber- 
alisation policies and, m an effort to give banks 
a Larger role ih economic development, the Peo- 
ple's Assembly last week overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a new law that allows non-Egyptians to 
own more than 49 per cent of shares in joint 
venture banks. This legislative amendment, a 
modification of Law 95 of 1992, is expected to 
give joint-venture banks a larger role in contrib- 
uting to economic development and a greater ca- 
pacity in dealing with international financial 
markets. However, the amendment prevents in- 
dividuals from owning more than 10 per cent of 
a joint-venture bank's issued capital except with 
the prior approval of the Central Bank of Egypt 
(CBE). ' 

“The new law has set things straight," com- 
mented Giles Cutayar. joint managing director 
of Banque du Caire- Bare lays International. He 
said that Barclays has long been struggling to 
obtain majority shareholding in tbe Banque du 
Caire. “It fs not because we don't get along 
with our Egyptian partners; it is a matter of pol- 
icy." Barclays holds majority shareholdings in 
joint-ventures in over 75 countries. Cutayar said 
Egypt is the only countiy where Barclays has 
minority shares. Cairo Barclays is 49 per cent- 
owned by Barclays International and 51 per cent 
owned by Banque du Caire. 

Before the law was passed!, Cutayar said that 
representatives of the bank did not miss any op- 
portunity to folk with the government about the 
issue. Now that the law has been changed, “we 
are more than happy," he stated 

Speaking about the bank's future plans after 
the passage of the law, Cutayar said tint the Bar- 
clays' bond of directors has taken a decision "in 
principal" to buy the shares of Banque du Caire. 
And Banque du Caire has also agreed “in prin- 
cipal" to sell its share to Barclays. 

Cutayar said that they will start out by evalu- 
ating the bank. “Based on this evaluation we 
will refer the matter to Barclays in London." 
From that on if they find that it is a valuable 


proposition, Barclays will negotiate with 
Banque du Caire. 

- According to Cutayar, before the new law was 
passed, non-Egyptian partners in joint- venture 
banks felt diSCTimmated against. He recalled 
that Barclays had originally agreed to bold mi- 
nority shares in order to be able to deal in both 
local and foreign currency. 

Two years ago, branches of foreign banks 
were permitted to deal in local currency, some- 
thing they could not do before, “This put us at a 
disadvantage." 

“We entered into a partnership with a local 
bank, and agreed to bold minority shares in or- 
der to be able to do just that," he said. 

Highlighting tbe advantages of being 100 per 
cent owners of the bank, Cutayar said that one 
benefit is that only one managin g director will 
be responsible for the bank versus two. In addi- 
tion, it will assist tbe bank in expanding its busi- 
ness. However, Cutayar said, this change will 
not be “anything out of this world". It will be a 
change in the system, in addition to an expan- 
sion of services. “This will not take place over- 
night either," he said. Moreover, being 100 per 
cent owned by Barclays means the bank will re- 
ceive more assistance from Barclays Inter- 
national. 

“The money used to buy tbe share of Banque 
du Caire. alone, will be a plus for Egypt's econ- 
omy," be said 

(incurring with Cutayar, Mounir El-Zahed, 
general manager for Corporate Banking of the 
Egyptian-British Bank, said that the banking 
sector views the new law “veiy positively", 
since it is expected to attract substantial foreign 
investment into the countiy. “It allows ample 
flow of foreign capital into Egypt especially at a 
time when the public sector is divesting and di- 
luting its share in joint-venture banks," said El- 
Zahed. He pointed out that the money that will 
be paid by foe foreign partner to buy the shares 
of their Egyptian partners will be a huge in- 
vestment in the Egyptian economy. 


Stressing that tbe effect of the law will not be 
felt immediately. Philippe Gudez, deputy gener- 
al manager Of the National Bank of Egypt So- 
ciety Generate (NBESG), said that the most sig- 
nificant advantage provided by this law is 
“future security". He explained that prior to foe 
passing of the law. if the Egyptian partner want- 
ed to sell their share of the bank, the foreign side 
could not do anything about it and may have 
found itself lumbered with an undesirable part- 
ner. Not only does the new law reassure foreign 
partners in joint-venture banks, it also allows 
those who are not satisfied with their status to 
buy out their partners. 

NBESC is 49 per cent owned by foe French 
bank Societe Generate, 20 per cent owned by tbe 
National Bank of Egypt (NBE), and 31 per cent 
owned by foe staff of both banks. 

Gudez added that they are not only satisfied 
with foe new law but with tbe broad steps the 
government is taking to deregulate tbe market. 
“It is good for foe business," he stated. 

But while bankers rejoiced over the new law, 
some members of parliament voiced their res- 
ervations. Sameb Ashour. the Nasserist Party's 
only MP, said that be vehemently objected to tbe 
new amendment, which he argued, was a great 
threat to state-owned banks and foe national 
economy, as a whole. The law will eventually 
enable foreigners to obtain full control of the na- 
tional economy, Ashour said. 

Khaled Mohieddin. speaking for the leftist Ta- 
gammu Party, also objected to the new law, ar- 
guing that foe foreign competition could neg- 
atively affect the performance of foe four major 
public-sector commercial banks m Egypt 

While he agrees that “this new law comes in 
line with the liberalisation policies," he said that 
he does not see what has changed since 1992, 
when foe existing banking and credit law was 
approved by the Assembly. Mohieddin con- 
cluded that foe new law would completely throw 
open tbe door for foreign capital, allowing it to 
exercise control over the credit and banking sys- 


tem in Egypt 

Yassin Scrageddin. leader of the opposition 
Wafd Party in the parliament contended that 
promoting the rote of banks in economic de- 
velopment should not mean giving them total 
freedom white performing banking activities. 
According to Seraggeddin, the new [aw could 
bring joint-venture bonks under the control of a 
few individuals. “It is true that each individual, 
according to foe new taw, is not allowed to pos- 
sess more than 10 per cent of the bank's capital, 
but it is also possible for a number of relatives 
or friends to get together to acquire the majority 
of the bank's shares. In addition, individuals 
could always get tbe approval of the Central 
Bank of Egypt (CBE) to possess more than 10 
per cent of the bank's capital," he added. 

But for Mustafa El-Said, chairman of the As- 
sembly’s Economic Affairs Committee and a 
former minister of economy, the law was only a 
natural outgrowth of foe currently liberalisation 
policies. Tbe new law. explained El-Said, 
brings all the banks in Egypt, whether they are 
public-sector commercial hanks, investment 
banks or joint- venture banks, under unified reg- 
ulations in terms of financial dealings and own- 
ership rights. “The feet that the government has 
liberalised the foreign exchange system and the 
banking sector makes it unreasonable to insist 
on imposing controls on performance of joint 
venture banks." He emphasised that these con- 
trols were discriminatory against joint-venture 
banks since they were providing almost the 
same services. 

Abdel-Rahman Baraka, director-general of 
Misr-Romania Bank and a deputy for Atmida in 
the Daqahliya Govern orate, speaking before foe 
Assembly, dismissed any fears and sensitivity to 
foreign ownership of banks in Egypt. He argued 
foot the new law still allows foe CBE to retain 
control of joint-venture banks. 

The public sector, added Finance Minister 
Mohieddin EI-Gharib, still performs 80 per cent 
of (he banking sector's business in Egypt. 


CIB goes 
global 


The Commercial International Bank 
(CIB), established in the 1970s under foe 
name of Chase Manhattan Bank, was foe 
first joint venture between a local and for- 
eign bank. It was tbe first bank to ef- 
fectively sell itself out to foe public sector 
and, next month, it will be foe first Egyp- 
tian company whose shares are traded on 
a foreign stock exchange. 

CIB's largest shareholder, the National 
Bank of Egypt (NBE), a leading public 
sector bank, is scheduled to sell about 20 
per cent of its shares in the CIB on foe 
London Stock Exchange in July, reducing 
its holdings in the bank to 22 per cent 
The shares will be offered in tbe form of 
Global Depository Receipts (GDRs) 
worth SSO-l 00 million, ■ 

“The GDRJ story is about Egypt being 
accepted by foe investment community," 
said CEB's Managing Director Adel EI- 
Labban. “The deal comes at a time when 
Egypt's image as an emerging market is 
improving." 

The deal's global coordinators are ING 
Barings, and its co-lead managers are a 
syndicate that includes Robert Fleming 
and Co, Salomon Brothers and the Union 
Bank of Switzerland. Bankers Trust will 
act as the custodian bank, and will pro- 
cure these shares on behalf of potential 
investors. The GDRs will be quoted in 
dollar terms. Tbe deal's domestic advisor 
is foe Commercial International In- 
vestment Company, CIB’s merchant 
banking affiliate. GDRs are receipts rep- 
resenting a certain number of shares,, and 
are issued by non-US companies outside 
the US, but can be exchanged in US stock 
markets. GDRs are mainly useful for in- 
vestors who would like to invest in 
emerging markets, because they hedge 
against risk and problems of liquidity. 

The move represents one more Sep on 
CIB's road towards privatisation. . CEB 
started its life as the Chase National 
Bank, a joint venture between NBE and 


Market report 


A trend-setting Egyptian bank will become the 
first Egyptian company to register its shares on 
international markets. Ghada Ragab reports 



Chase Manhattan Bank, (lie first foreign 
bank to venture into Egypt after Sadar an- 
nounced his 1974 open-door policy. 
When Chase pulled out in 1987, it left 
NBE will full ownership of tbe bank. In 
1992, NBE sold 30 per cent of its shares 
to its employees and those of CIB. 

In 1993 a public share issue raised 
about LE400 million in new capital for 
CIB and reduced NBE’s holdings to 42 
per cenL 

Other CIB shareholders include foe in- 
ternational Finance Corporation, a World 
Bank subsidiary, with five per cent, and 
foe Arab Investment Company, with three 
per cent The remaining 50 per cent is 


held by small investors. 

Labban expects the GDR issue to en- 
hance the local market value of the shares 
and to bring in the bank a new category 
of investors. “The GDR issue will create 
a new market for foe shares, tapping for- 
eign institutional demand — a category not 
heavily represented in the ownership, and 
we are quite happy at this prospect be- 
cause it will facilitate raising large 
amounts of capital if we need to do so in 
the Allure," Labban added. 

Posting profits of LE218 million in 
1995, CIB is considered Egypt's most 
profitable bank. It ranks fourth in terms 
of net worth. 


Investment promotion 

IN AN effort to brief foreign investors about Egypt's in- 
creasingly investment-friendly environment foe American 
Chamber of Commerce in Egypt ( AmCham ) is organising a 
one-day conference in London on 27 June. The conference 
aims to highlight the attractiveness of Egypt's capital mar- 
kets and offer tips to investment houses about significant 
new investment opportunities in Egypt 

Among foe key business, banking and government of- 
ficials present at the conference will be Egypt's Minister of 
Finance, Mohieddin El-Gharib. the Governor of foe Central 
Bank of Egypt the chairmen of the Capital Markets Au- 
thority and the National Bank of Egvpt. 

Nearly 150 delegates will attend the conference, repre- 
senting debt and eauity investors, senior members of in- 
vestment houses and representatives of multinational com- 
panies actively doing business in Egypt, The event is co- 
sponsored by Merrill Lynch International. 

Beverage sale 

AFTER rejecting two bids for acquiring a majority stake of 
its equity. AI-Ahram Beverages Company (ABC) offered 
30 per cent of its shares for public subscription through foe 
stock exchange this week. 

The offering, which is likely to be increased, is comprised 
of 1.35 million shares to be divided equally among in- 
dividuals, financial institutions and the company's Em- 
ployee Shareholders' Association. The shares are offered at 
LE67 each, with the minimum purchase of 25 shares per 
lor. The offering will last for six working days until 2 July. 

The Holding Company for Housing. Tourism and Cinema 
(HCHTC), ABC’s owner, had received purchase bids in 
Februaiy from two Egyptian consortiums, foe first headed 
by the Holding Company for Food Industries. The HCFT 
consortium offered to buy 90 per cent of ABC for cash. The 
second bid was submitted by a group of investors including 
the Egyptian Finance Company, and sought to acquire 70 
per cent of ABC on a joint cash-lease basis. 

Mohamed Bakier. head of the HCHTC - s privatisation 
unit, noted that members of the committee examined the 
two bids, but rejected them as “they were not up to par." 

He explained that while this shift in the company's plan is 
in line with the government's policy to encourage small in- 
vestors, there is potentially a major stock buy-out to an an- 
chor investor in the future. While the offering will be co- 
managed by the HCHTC and foe Bank of Alexandria's In- 
vestment Trustees Department, three brokerage companies 
will be receiving foe subscription orders. 

ABC. the sole producer of beer in Egypt, has a paid-in 
capital of LE90 million. It posted after-tax profits of 
LE3I.62 million for foe first half of fiscal 1995-1996. com- 
pared to LE42.96 million for all of fiscal 1994-1995. 




Trading high, feeling low 

FUELLED by a wave of both existing and potential share of- 
ferings of public sector companies, trading on the stock exchange 
witnessed a turn-around after several weeks of decline. While the 
General Market Index gained only 0.02 points to close at 202.87, 
the volume of transactions pushed upwards to reach LEI 26.27 
compared to LE75. 1 million the week before. 

Despite tbe surge in trading, the manufacturing sector's index 
slipped by 0.74 points to level off at 260.59 points, with foe 
shares of tbe Alexandria Portland Cement Company dropping by 
LE3.75 to close at LE384.25. Shares of tbe North Cairo Mills 
. Company also fell in value, losing LE3 per share to close at 
L£ 80.50. Still waiting for an anchor investor, the General Com- 
pany for Ceramics and Porcelain (Chini) lost LEI to end at 
LE20 per share while the Egyptian Starch and Glucose Man- 
ufacturing Company recorded the highest increase in share value. 
Tbe company's shares rocketed up by 250 per cem of their open- 
ing price to close at LE35. Ana. trading LE2 L3 1 million in 
shares, the Universal Adhesive Company cornered 16.8 per cent 
of the total market transactions, gaining LE2.47 to close at LE40. 

Tbe index for the financial and real estate sector witnessed a 
moderate increase, closing I -56 points higher than when it opened 
at 207.79 points. Shares of the Misr International Bank (M IBank) 
gained LEI 8.5 per share to close at LE320 while those of the 
Commercial International Bank (CIB) crept up by LE2.5 to close ■ 
at LE441.5. Trading 828,900 shares on the market, the Egyptian- 
Arab-Africaa Bank centered 25.70 per cent of foe total market 
transactions and closed at LE18.I5 after opening at LE17 the be- 
ginning of -foe week. Shares of foe National Soci£t£ Generate 
Bank lost LE10 to close at LE390. Tbe market's biggest loser, 
however, were housing bonds 2012/97, which lost 9.52 per cent 
of their value to close at LE76. 

- Edited by Ghada Ragab 
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To summit up 


With his hackles up about the communique issued by the Cairo 
Arab Summit earlier this week, Netanyahu has irrefutably prov- 
en that peace, when defined in Israeli terms, is meant to be di- 
dactic and self-serving. “Israel has made it clear that it would 
not accept any dictates or forcing of results before negotiations 
were completed,” said Israeli Foreign Minister David Levy. 

In a meeting with Netanyahu on Tuesday, US Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher all but gave the green light for the 
continuation of this train of thought — and action, by stating 
that there should be no “pre-cotxtitions” At least on the part of 
the Arabs. Israel, it seems, feels free to impose die condition of 
no pre-conditions, in effect negating all that was achieved in 
the 1991 Madrid talks. 

If Israel finds the land-for-peace principle so problem atic, th en 
does it also find the Madrid agreement equally “incom patible 
with peace negotiations"? Ibis principle was, after all, the prem- 
ise of the Madrid talks and me basis for any future negotiations. 

Is Clinton so eager for votes that he is willing to kow-tow be- 
fore Netanyahu and negate the strides that have been made so 
for? 

Christopher added that be is seeking concrete reassurances 
from Netanyahu that the Israeli prime minister plans to honour 
existing agreements. Netanyahu, however, is balking on me 
Hebron withdrawal, rejecting the return of the Golan, encour- 
aging the expansion of settlements and dodging haying to meet 
with Arafat while, at the same time, pressing him to crack 
down on militants. In short, he is violating the spirit, body and 
text of all agreements reached to date. 

Whatever Israel and the US may think about the recent Arab 
summit, its real outcome was to prove that the Arabs are not 
willing to concede to unreasonable Israeli demands. A peace 
dictated solely by Netanyahu will neither be successful nor pro- 
vide Israel with the security is seeks. The sooner Netanyahu 
and the US realise that the shoe is now also on the other foot, 
the sooner both sides can walk together to the negotiating table. 
Until then, the Arab world is putting Us foot down. 
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A case for concerted action 


-it* 


“Before us is a new spirit for joint 
Arab action, launched by foe s ummit 
and anno unced to the entire world.” 

In his final address to the Arab sum- 
mit meeting President Hosni Mu- 
barak succinctly summarised why in- 
ternational political observers and ■ 
analysts, convinced that the interests 
of Arab regimes had diverged too far, 
were taken by surprise by the summit 

While the Likud election victory, 
the portentous statements and threats 
uttered by Biuyamin Netanyahu, Is- 
rael's new prime minister, and foe 
even more ominous and extremist 
statements of generals Sharon and 
Elan, gave impetus to the convening 
of the summit the fact remains that, 
even before the new developments in 
Israel there was a pressing need to 
formulate a new Arab agenda. 

Arab leaders meeting at foe summit 
faced several challenges. They had to 
determine mechanisms capable of es- 
tablishing healthy inter-Arab re- 
lations that would recognise differ- 
ences in national interests while at foe 
same time working towards achiev- 
ing higher Arab interests in terms of 
security, development and the res- 
toration of Arab rights. The summit 
also h3d to devise strategies for deal- 
ing with foe new Israeli government 
without reverting to foe climate of 
war, and for combating Israel's mon- 
opoly of influence in foe West The 
third challenge faced by the summit 
involved foe nature of relations with 
other countries in the region, notably 
Iran. Turkey and nations in the Horn 
of Africa. 

The final communique of foe Cairo 
Arab Summit amply illustrates that it 
rose to foe challenges it faced. Inter- 
Arab relations are to be founded on 
internationally recognised principles 
of non-intervention in foe internal af- 
fairs of other nations and on a respect 
for national sovereignty and control 


The Cairo Arab 
Summit marks the 
emergence of a 
new sense of 
realism among 
Arab states, writes 
Ibrahim Nafie 
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over national resources. Preliminary 
agreement has been readied on es- 
tablishing an Arab Court of Justice, 
and on developing a crisis man- 
agement mechanism within foe Arab 
League capable of patenting, con- 
taining and resolving inter-Arab dis- 


This recognition of foe legitimacy 
of the Arab nation-state and its right 
to resolve conflicts with other Arab 
nations through recognised channels 
and treaties does not, however, ne- 
gate foe fact fort ti» Arabs have high- 
er aspirations and interests that can 
and should be pursued. Some of these 
interests relate to questions of re- 
gional and ngtinrml defence while 
others relate to joint Aid) develop- 
ment and, more precisely, to fa- 
cilitating the activity of institutions 
promoting Arab economic coop- 
eration. The issue, after all, is no 
longer how to resist the hegemony of 
a merciless world economic order but 
how to build our own economies and 
manage relations with foe inter- 
national economic order. 


Dealing with developments in Is- 
rael, which constituted foe initial im- 
petus for the summit, was. no less 
complex. Indeed there were three 
schools of thought mi the subject The 
most prevalent was that Netanyahu, 
intends to bring the carefully con- 
structed edifice of the peace process 
tumbling down on everybody's head. 
According to the proponents of this 
view Netanyahu's notorious ideol- 
ogy, drawn from the traditional Ukud ; 
creed and Ms connections to even 
more right-wing extremist elements 
in Israel, threatens to propel foe re- 
gion back to the brink of war. 

The second school of thought as- 
serts the opposite, allocating little if 
any weight to Netanyahu’s campaign 
statements, made largely for local 
consumption. Instead, they em- 
phasise de facto realities: the creation 
of a National Palestinian Authority, 
on Palestinian land, with a president 
who is received around the world as a 1 
visiting head of state and with a 
trained military force of 30, 000, latt- 
er than any fi ghting force in foie his- 


tory of the Palestinian straggle. Any 
Israeli regime that seeks to impose its 
control mice more over liberated Pal- 
estinian territory, and tom. the dock 
bade to before the Oslo Accord, would 
incur insupportable costs. The peace 
Israel has been able to obtain so far 
has, after all, brought it the greatest 
period of economic grow t h m its his- 
tory. Foreign inves t m e n ts have ex- 
ceeded S2 billion a year, anneal ec- 
onomic growth has topped 7 per cent 
and more than 100 nations have 
opened their doors to Israeli com- 
merce. Netanyahu cannot throw all 
this away, whatever ideological jus- 
tifications be may offen Norcan be af- 
ford to jettison agreements that had 
the backing of the US and other major 
world powers. 

The third school of thought is rone 
complex. The new Likud government, 
it holds, does not have to act immedi- 
ately. It can tout peace in form, yet in 
practice work to obstruct foe imple- 
mentation of all the agreements ^ 
have been reached to dale. It can make 
demands that are impossible to mceL lt 
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negotiations over the final seta emeot 
of foe Palestinian issue and toesatim- 
of Jerusalem, and foe resumption or ; 


The above are foe -fruits of foe Cairo- . - 
Arab Summit There were 
threats, no brinkmanship, no sabn* £ . : 
nrtfKng. The purpose was simply 
mind Israel, the internationa l O0Bg - ' 
muniiy in general and the US .. 

ically, of the need to abide by foot-.:', 
commitments. For their part . 
abs will greet every step forward ta V-. ■ ; -. 
Israel with a c o mp a ra ble step forwara ^-v ^ 
and every step backward wifo a sm-i v / 
Oar step backwards. If ethers (foose to -. 


hardly blame the Arabs for doing; 
same m i espo u se. ■>- 


Normalisation and boycott 


The Cairo summit placed the question of the normalisation of relations with 
Israel in a new context. Mohamed Sid- Ahmed discusses the issue 


Although tire final communique issued by 
foe pan-Arab summit held in Cairo early 
last week described peace with Israel as a 
strategic option for the Arabs, it nev- 
ertheless made foe normalisation of re- 
lations with Israel contingent on progress in 
the peace process. But given that genuine 
peace cannot be achieved without normal- 
isation, it is hard to see how tills strategic 
option can be implemented if the peace pro- 
cess and, with it, normalisation, grinds to a 
halt as a result of Netanyahu’s intran- 
sigence. 

It is somewhat ironic that the Arabs, who 
have for so long regarded Israel as a foreign 
and hostile body implanted in their midst, 
should now be willing to make peace with 
Israel their frame of reference. This shift 
was triggered by foe series of “no’s" pro- 
nounced by Netanyahu: “no" to foe restora- 
tion of die Golan to Syria, “no” to. a sove- 
reign Palestinian state, “no" to relinquishing 
Israel's exclusive sovereignty over foe 
whole of Jerusalem, “no" to the exchange 
of land for peace — in short, “no" to Res- 
olution 242, foe cornerstone of the entire 
peace process 

Even from foe point of view of the Arab 
rejectionists who believe that peace with Is- 
rael is impossible, it makes sense to shift 
foe blame for the failure to achieve regional 
peace onto Israel's shoulders, instead of 
having the Arabs bear the brunt of inter- 
national reprobation. Indeed, there could 
eventually be a tactical rapprochement be- 
tween moderate Arab regimes and re- 
jectionist trends, albeit for contradictory 
strategic aims, with foe former trying to in- 
duce the Netanyahu government into re- 
suming foe peace process and foe latter hop- 
ing to prove that peace is impossible. 

One issue on which the two sides are un- 
likely to agree, however, is that of normal- 
isation, which was addressed by foe summit 


as a process somehow distinct from foe no- 
tion of peace. It is hard to see bow meas- 
ures to restrain and downplay normalisation 
in response to pressures emanating not only 
from the rejectionists but from wide sectors 
of Arab society could be made compatible 
with a pan-Arab consensus that peace is the 
only strategic option. Traditionally, Arab 
regimes have made no distinction between 
Israeli political parties or government This 
attitude is a carry-over from the period 
when Arab regimes challenged Israel's right 
to exist, limited their dealings with it to 
military conflict and imposed a total boycott 
against it, a period which was marked by a 
series of Arab, not Israeli, “no’s 1 *. 

As recently as foe last Israeli elections, the 
official Arab position was that there was no 
difference between Labour and Likud. True, 
the Peres government’s incursion into Leb- 
anon encouraged the view tint the policies of 
Labour were as unsavoury as those of Likud. 
But if placing Labour and Ukud in the same 
basket was useful at the time in that it ex- 
posed Peres’ double standards, this attitude 
can now be counter-productive in that it can 
develop a certain complacency towards Ne- 
tanyahu, and a belief that one should not be 
overly alarmed by his extremist statements. 
In fact, the s ummi t was a tacit admission by 
Arab regimes that they can no longer afford 
not to make distinctions between different Is- 
raeli governments. 

Netanyahu’s reaction to foe summit 
proves that foe moderate line it adopted was 
correct Unable to justify his intractability 
by projecting it as a reaction to Arab 'hys- 
teria', he has tried to justify it by accusing 
foe Arabs of attempting to “impose things 
and dictate preconditions in a way that ■ 
threatens Israel’s security.** By resorting to 
arguments totally lacking in credibility, he 
risks alienating not only international public 
opinion, but possibly also foe American ad- 


ministration, and perhaps even the 50 per 
cent of tire Israeli electorate who voted for 
Peres. Consistent with the strategy put 
forward by the summit, the Arabs have 
every interest in trying to isolate Ne- 
tanyahu inside Israel itself To that end, 
they should cultivate the anti-Likud forces 
in Israel, particularly dime who uphold 
die right of the Palestinian people to state- 
hood, the recognition of Jerusalem as cap- 
ital of both Israel and Palestine, the freez- 
ing of new settlements and the restoration 
of the Golan to Syria. 

This entails adopting a new approach 
that neither rejects nor embraces Israel as 
an indivisible whole, bur deals . with it as 
an aggregate of distinct Races, not only at 
foe official government level but even at 
the popular political leveL It also mtaiiq 
intensifying relations with Israel m certain 
fields while freezing them in others. For 
example, foe Arabs could suspend foe ec- 
onomic summit scheduled to be held in 
Cairo for next November, on foe grounds 
that progress on foe multilateral track is 
inconceivable as long as the bilateral track 
remains blocked. In other words, the Ar- 
abs should pursue a new, imaginative, pol- 
icy that would combine elements of nor- 
malisation and of boycott at one and the 
same time. 

There is no doubt that foe summit's 
moderate, low-key tone has exposed Ne- 
tanyahu’s intransigence as a source of po- 
tential instability likely to degenerate into 
violence and t e rrorism through oat foe re- 
gion. Still, it is a tone that, though ap- 
pealing to the international community, is 
unlikely to sit well with substantial sec- 
tions of Arab public opinion. After all, 
there is a very thin fine between an Arab 
strategy aimed at isolating Netanyahu in- 
side Israel, and one that could backfire 
and end up serving Netanyahu's strategy. 


Law 

and practice 


-- 




By Naguib Mahfouz 



I remember how happy we. 
were when, in foe early 
days of the 1952 Revolu- 
tion the law covering au- 
thors’ copyright was is- 
sued. It-_ -‘was quickly 
discovered, though, that the 
only way to get people, to 
respect tiie provisions of 
the law was to go to court 
with the result foal thing s 
remained very much as they: bad before the': / 
issuing of the new copyright legislation. • - 
The copyright law applying specifically to i; 
public perfbnmmces "of an author's worfc,;if if, ■ 
remember correctly, was issued during Ftitiii 
Radwan’s term as minister of culture. He™-, 
was followed in the post by Dr AbdeWJadar ;-. 
Hatem. Hatem, after a tat of pefofoaing» or-; •- 
dered State Television to pay fees to authora,..; 
playwrights, screenplay writers etc, for the 
transmission of any of any of their works on 
the small screen. State Television, though, arf, . V 
guing that they needed a new. accounting sya- 
tem in place before they could .comply with . J 
the new ruling, asked for a- postponement: 
The result, unsurprisingly, is that to tins day;., 
writers have yet to receive a penny frOOL 
State Television. During the same period foe, • 
French Association of Author’s Copyright;* 
would regutafy send statements and cheques. ; 
covering fees "applicable for the screening of - 
films based on writer’s works in North 
rica. Since Independence, though, the coun- 
tries of North Africa have stopped paying ^ 
snchfees. 
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“ 76 e Pre<u 766 t TOeeA Summit successes 


Al-Ahram: “The Arab summit is not an automatic re- 
action to foe advent of Netanyahu and the extreme right 
to government in Israel. The need for a summit existed 
tarore their victory, but foe developments in foe Israeli 
position and the international arena hastened its con- 
vening. This is in order to work out a joint Arab stance 
towards what is happening, specifically in Israel and 
more generally in the Arab world and the world at 
large.” 

(Ibrahim Nafie, 22 June) 


Rose E3~Youssef: “Besides the summit's noble 
aim to confront Israeli anti-peace policies, it has other is- 
sues to discuss just as imp o rt an t At the top of the list is 
the creation of an Arab nation with a will of its own." 
(Mahmoud El-Tohami, 24 June) 


Akhbar El-Yom: “Until writing these lines, Arab- 
Arab relations do not encourage one to believe that the 
just, comprehensive and lastfog peace foe Arabs hope for 
is at hand... The only hope lies with the summit meeting 
to be held in Cairo today, not as a reply to Netanyahu's 
threats, which are not worthy of a reply, bid for the more 
important objective — ■ bringing about a rapprochement 
between all foe Arab sides participating in foe summit” 
(Ibrahim Saeda. 22 June) 


Al-Ahram: “As President Mubarak has said, there 
should be no compromises in the search for peace — no 
side has foe right to choose certain issues and shelve oth- 
ers. This should be clearly underlined to foe Likud gov- 
ernment by the Arabs from foe very start- It is par- 
ticularly important as it comes at a time wheat the US is 
dancing to the tune of the Jewish lobby, and it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between foe positions of the Amer- 
ican administration and those of the Israeli government.” 
(Salama Ahmed Salama, 24 June) 


October: “An objective analysis of the situation in 
the Arab world leads us to believe that this summit is just 
a beginning — an important be ginning to re- affirm Arab 
certitude in the necessity to meet and unify efforts. We 
do not expect it to achieve everything at once, but hope it 
will lay the foundation for tire continuation of Arab 
meetings m the future.. It ushers in a new era where file 
gap between words and deeds will be bridged.” 

(Ragab El-Banna, 23 June) 


AKArabfc “In foe American point of view, Egypt 
should now be punished or warned to stop it from pur- 
smug foe unification of Arab ranks and alig nin g Arab 
stances even at the minimum leveL „ But, US threats are 
only a manifestation of anxiety and fear rather than a 
real show of power... If we recognise Egypt's true his- 
torical weight in the region we would not hesitate to dis- 
miss US b l a c kmail and threats... Egypt is not a banana 
republic and will never be an extension of fix US ad- 
ministration in the Middle East” 

(Abdallah El-Sinnawi, 24 June) 


Al-Waffd: “If the Cairo summit reaches only one de- 
cision — to hold an Arab summit once or twice a year at 
fixed times — tins will be the greatest achievement ac- 
complished by an Arab s ummi t since the establishment 
of the Arab League. It will be a big blow to those who 
bet on the death of foe Arab nation and the dissolution of 
foe Arab League in preparation for the feme of Middie 
Eastemism as advocated by the US on behalf of Israel." 
(GamaJ Badawi, 23 June) 


Al-Gomhuriai “Sense of responsibility has tri- 
umphed over all else — and foie summit came about.. The 
Artib leaden have upheld principle and law in defence of 
honour and land, disregarding the imbalance of power and 
military superiority, nuclear or otherwise. They have met 
the challenge ...without hesitation or fear." 

(Mahfouz El-Ansari, 22 June) 


Af-Akhban “The Cairo summit, which emanates 
from a desire to achieve a just comprehensive peace and 
an answer to the threats posed by Israeli ambitions, is 
also a good opportunity for Israel's new politicians to 
demonstrate genuine intentions to live in peace in the re- 
gion on the basis of land for peace." 

(Galal Dwidar, 23 June) 


Al-Shaab: “The Israeli- Ameri can anxiety at the 
Arab summit is a healthy sign. It is an indication that 
this is a right step on foe right trade.. If foe Arabs re- 
main determined to uphold 8 unified political stance, 
freeze normalisation and rebuild their miltary and ec- 
onomic power, all American manoeuvres and Israeli 
provocation (along with their obstinate refusal to rec- 
ognise Arab rights) would be absolutely worthless-." 

( Magjdi Hussein, 25 June) 
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Tailored 
for whom? 

The announc emen t of 

the Netanyahu govern- 
ment’s pro g ram m e in 
the document entitled 
“The General Guide-, 
lines of Israeli Policy" 
left Arab states meeting 
at die Cairo mimmff 
with one of two al- 
ternatives: either they- 
were to believe every 
word about the expan- 
sion of settlements, the 
refusal to negotiate die 
, future of Jerusalem, the 
non-withdrawal from 
the Golan Heights and 
abandoning the land-for- 
peace formula, in which 
case the summit would 
have to announce die re- ' 
fusal of Arabs to nego- 
tiate further and decree 
the suspension of nor- 
malisation, or else they 
could reaffirm their own 
position, Le. a commit- 
ment to a just .. peace 
based on the Madrid 
and Oslo- agreements 
and UN resolutions. 

Israel would, almost 
certainly, have p ref erred 
the s ummi t to go for the 
, first option, which 
would have given it an 
excuse to abandon the • 
peace process and re- 
nege on commitments 
already made. By call- 
ing-on Israel to continue - 
negotiating within the 
framework provided by 
the Madrid text while at 
the same time reserving 
the right of the Arabs to 
revise their positions in 
the event of Israel wrig- 
gling out of earlier com- 
mitments, the ball has 
been sent firmly back 
into Netanyahu’s court. 

The Netanyahu gov- 
ernment now has a pe- 
riod of grace in which 
to revise its position, 
which could extend be- 
yond September, be- 
yond, even, the US elec- 
tions. It is a breathing 
space that the US ad- 
ministration would do 
well to utilise in for- 
mulating positions more 
ap p rop ri ate to a co- 
sponsor of peace. 

Washington's attitude 
towards the convening 
of the Arab summit car- 
» inly snacked of mal- 
ice. Not only were de- 
mands voiced in 
American circles that 
Arab leaders continue 
with normalisation pro- 
cedures, reports were 
spread on Egypt’s pur- 
ported acquisition of 
Korean missiles. And is 
it entirely incidental that 
the US campaign to pre- 
vent Boutros Bomros- 
Ghali from running for 
a second term as UN 
secretary-general should 
have peaked during the 
summit? 

The US administra- 
tion, it would seem, had 
elected to play into foe 
hands of Netanyahu’s 
government and to fur- 
ther those Israeli arms 
directly opposed to the 
peace process. Inter- 
estingly enough, foe US 
position could not have 
been in greater contrast 
to the positions adopted 
by the European Union, 
Russia and C hin a, each 
of which expressed sup- 
port for foe summit’s ef- 
forts to strengthen peace 
and security in foie re- 
gion and reaffirm foe 
Madrid conference as 
the frame of reference 
for continued nego- 
tiations. 

Given the American 
smurf it is unclear what 
the purpose of Warren 
Christopher's visit to Is- . 
rael and Egypt could be. 
But if the American sec- 
retary of state is simply 
seeking to clarify the 
situation there are a 
number of questions he 
should answer with re- 
gard to the radical 
changes in Israeli policy 
towards peace foal have 
taken place since Li- 
kud's election victory. 

It is not enough for 
Washington to ask Arab 
states to show patience 
and not to slow down 
normalisation. Chris- 
topher must mfann us 
where America stands 
now that 

have complied with ail 

its requests. We mug 
know whether the US 

administration intends to 
tailor its position acH 
cording 10 Netanyahu s 

measurements, • ^ 

tanyahu 10 ins go 

eminent's posiDOT ram 
the principles md c om- 
minnents 

Madrid and the peace 
its. 
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Considered statements 

The Cairo Arab Summit was convened at precisely the moment 
when it seemed one must despair of the possibility of main- 
taming an Arab regional system in any form. If one dared to 
hope at alL foal hope had to be pinned to a vague, ill -defined 
but potentially brighter future. 

In such a context simply convening the summit constituted a 
ray of hope. It revealed that the Arab body politic was capable 
of reacting with a semblance of unity to events that posed a se- 
rious threat to the Arab world. 

The summit provided an arena for several meetings — e.g. 
between Syria and Palestine, Syria and Jordan, Egypt and Su- 
dan — meetings that, if they did not resolve outstanding prob- 
lems at least broke the psychological barriers between states 
that have for some time been at loggerheads. 

The most important aspect of the summit, however, is em- 
bodied in foe final communique, a document that rather than 
“bellowing" warnings stated, with admirable clarity, not only the 
Arab commitment to peace but the reasoning that lies behind that 
co mm itment In so doing the statement underlined the fact that it 
is foe declared intentions of die new Israeli government that are 
jeopardising foe peace process, while at the same time setting out 
foe perimeters of an acceptable peace. 

A second feature of foe summit’s con- 
cluding statement and resolutions is their 
comprehensiveness, covering — un- 
expectedly — virtually all important Arab 
issues, stipulating reasonable measures to 
revitalise foe Arab regional system. 

Bat will summit decisions be put into prac- 
tice? This is the real challenge. It is unlikely 
that foe summit resolutions will be speedily 
enacted. And foe burden of ensuring that they 
will not be brushed aside will fall most heavi- 
ly on the shoulders of Egyptian diplomacy, 
acting in conceit with the Arab League. 
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To move from rhetoric to action 

El-Sayed Yassin examines the policy guidelines that emerged from the resolutions of the Arab summit and wonders what con- 
crete proposals will emerge from this meeting of "singular significance”, one that has revived the possibility of collective Arab action 


It is no exaggeration to claim foot foe Cairo 
summi t constituted foe revival of collective 
Arab action. The Gulf War, combined with 
subsequent events, drastically impaired such 
action and split die Arab nation into a patch- 
work of individual states each pursuing a 
motley assortment of policies towards Israel. 
Naturally this position undermmed the pos- 
sibility of the emergence of a cohesive Arab 
front 

Recently, both within die Arab world and 
abroad, doubts have been sounded about the 
co ntinuin g relevance of Arab nationalism. 
Such doubts are almost invariably ac- 
companied by claims that Egypt’s role within 
foe region will gradually fade into in- 
significance, especially in a situation where 
progress is made along the Syrian-Lebanese 
back. Yet tbe very fact that the summit was 
convened in Cairo, largely as a result of foe 
tireless efforts of President Mubarak, serves 
not only to highlight Egypt’s continuing re- 
gional importance but underlines the need for 
a streamlining of policies more conducive to 
Arab solidarity. Xittic wonder therefore that 
foe opening phrases of the final statement of 
foe Cairo summit read as follows: 

“In response to foe hopes and aspirations 
of the Arab nation, the belief in a common 
destiny, the brotherly bonds between Arabs, 
awareness of the responsibilities imposed by 
'Ibe-pr^ent stage m foe Middle Cast peace 
processTT&ab-Xesjfos met to study foe new 
developments in the region, to revive Arab 


collective action, to intensify and enhance 
foe effectiveness of consultation, co- 
ordination and cooperation between Arab 
countries for reviving and reuniting foe na- 
tion, to trafld np solidarity as foe means for 
realising foe principles and objectives of 
Arab collective action, to utilise its resources 
far safeguarding die interests of the nation, 
recover its usurped rights, and consolidate ef- 
forts for foe realisation of a just and com- 
prehensive peace in the Middle East" 

These opening phrases reassert an Arab na- 
tionalism that many commentators thought 
bad been swept aside by the tide of “Middle 
Eastemism” and foe lure of Israeli promises 
of economic prosperity. 

Tbe resolutions adopted by foe Cairo sum- 
mit, even when they sound like messages ad- 
dressed to foe international community at 
large, appear to have finally settled a number 
of issues. Certainly tbe resolutions signal a 
determination on foe part of Arab states to 
formulate a national strategy. President Mu- 
barak was entrusted with overseeing both tbe 
follow-up to resolutions and the convening 
of a second summit 

-The resolutions also sent a decisive mes- 
sage to Israel vis-il-vis the perimeters of the 
kind of peace envisioned by Arabs. Israel is 
ex pe cted to withdraw from all occupied Arab 
lands, including Palestinian territory and tbe 
Arab section of Jerusalem, and the Pal- 
estinians must be enabled to exercise their 
right to self-determination. Israel has thus 


been given notice that should it decide to re- 
nege on any of foe principles h had earlier 
agreed then Arab states will be forced to re- 
consider the steps already taken towards es- 
tablishing peace with Israel. 

The resolutions produced by the Cairo 
summit had a three-part focus. Israel was 
asked to ratify foe Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, to place its nuclear facilities under 
foe international inspection system and to 
consider foe Middle East a zone free from 
weapons of mass destruction. These re- 
quests were made within the context of the 
em phasis on “consolidating overall Arab se- 
curity vis-d-vis tbe challenges which threat- 
en foe sovereignty of tbe Arab states and the 
integrity of Arab land and Arab natural re- 
sources, since the security of foe Arab nation 
as an indivisible whole is inseparable from 
die national security of each individual Arab 
slate." 

In addition to Israel tbe summit also sent 
out strong messages to both Iran and Turkey. 
Iran was urged to refrain from interfering in 
the domestic affairs of Arab countries while 
Turkey was asked to reconsider arrange- 
ments with Israel which might negatively af- 
fect Turkish- Arab relations. 

Summit resolutions distinguished between 
terrorism, rampant in certain Arab states, and 
legitimate resistance to occupation, con- 
demning the former and exhorting the inter- 
national community to unite in combating 
tbe phenomenon. 


The successful implementation of die sum- 
mit resolutions, addressed to tbe international 
community, to neighbouring countries, and 
to Israel, depends, of course, on ensuring that 
mechanisms are in place capable of fe- 
cfl hating collective Arab action. In other 
words, we need to formulate a national Arab 
strategy capable of translating die policy 
guidelines outlined by die summit into de- 
cisive Arab policies and stances. We need to 
work tirelessly to persuade the US to moder- 
ate its bias towards Israel. It is this bias, ex- 
pressed in terms of military, security and 
technological agreements, which guarantees 
Israel’s superiority over the Arab countries 
collectively, and which underwrites Israel’s 
expansionist schemes and its determination 
to monopolise its position as a regional nu- 
clear power regardless of tbe threat such a 
monopoly poses to Arab national security. 

Israel has, in foe past, shown itself pe- 
culiarly adept at capitalising on the differ- 
ences between Arab states, driving wedges 
between Arab countries with foe intention 
of promoting discord. Israel's newly elect- 
ed prime minister has spared little time in 
making his own position clear. He early 
substituted security for land in his neat 
subversion of the “land for peace” for- 
mula. 

The Arab summit, in short, addressed ma- 
jor issues, producing guidelines that must be 
translated, sooner rather than later, into co- 
herent policies. High on the agenda, fol- 


lowing foe summit, are tbe following items 
in need of further definition: foe Arab con- 
cept of peace; tbe reformulation of concepts 
of national security; improving the effective- 
ness of tbe mechanisms for collective Arab 
action; promoting economic development; 
renewing relations with neighbouring coun- 
tries, particularly with Iran and Turkey; foe 
lifting of sanctions against Iraq and Libya 
and tbe refusal to tolerate any attempts to 
partition Iraq. 

The summit, however, did not stop at the 
issue of resolutions providing foe guidelines 
for later, decisive policies. It strayed, too, 
into tbe domain of effective action. Thus the 
summit approved the establishment of an 
Arab court of justice, foe drawing of a code 
of honour for security and cooperation in foe 
Arab region, the establishment of a mech- 
anism appended to foe Arab League for the 
prevention, management and settlement of 
disputes between Arab countries. 

The Arab summit constituted an effective 
effort to revivify Arab nationalism. It pro- 
vided a mechanism for streamlining policies 
and positions in a manner designed to im- 
prove coordination, an essential step if foe 
Arabs are to successfully address foe chal- 
lenges that will come with the new century. 

The future will no doubt prove foe singular 
significance of this Arab summit meeting, 
drat is if die Arab countries succeed in ef- 
fecting a breakthrough from the realm of 
rhetoric to that of action. 


So very many shades of grey 

The dilemmas facing the Arab Worid may well be ill-defined, writes Lutfi El-Kholi, but they all arise from a single 
site — relations with Israel. The Arab-lsraeli conflict, however, is not a static entity. It changes, and not always for the worse 


Any reading of die current state of the Arab world 
would be deficient if it took into account only internal 
experience in terms of history, current realities, systems 
of government and latent potential. A thorough analysis 
must examine the dialectical relationship of foe Arab 
world with tbe worid around it 

This dialectic, with its advantages and disadvantages, 
its moments of tension and accommodation, operates 
within foe framework of foe economic, social and polit- 
ical entity that has come to be known as foe Middle 
East, a region that contains many non-Arab nationalities 
and political entities. Within this region foe Arab worid 
— foe cradle of mankind’s three revealed religions — 
occupies a total land area of some 14 million square kil- 
ometres, with a population of over 230 million people. 

The dialectic also functions at foe global level, in 
which the Arab worid, both historically and con- 
temporaneously, lies at. foe strategic crossroads of civfl- 
isatiou and of communications between Asia, Africa and 
Europe. It is also foe repository of 60 per cent of foe 
world’s known petroleum reserves. At foe same time it 
is the focus of runnerous regional conflicts that have in- 
ternational ramifications, most significantly the Arab- 
Isreeti conflict and the Arab-Kuntish-T urirish dispute. 

Since tire advent of the timeties foe Arab world has dis- 
played novel ch a racteristics, most significant among 
which is foe increasing degree of mutual influence, in 
teens of quantity, quality and mechanisms of influence, 
between the Arab and external worlds, both within tire 
Middle East and abroad. The astounding escalation in foe 
breadth, pace and profundity of tbe scope of interchange 
between borne and abroad witnessed curing this 
renders the dialectical relationship between foe Arab 
worid and ofoer areas more vital than ever before. 

Unprecedented political, economic, technological, in- 
formational and strategic -■ developments are trans- 
forming foe worid into a “global village", giving rise to 
a gamut of issues tint foe Arab worid has never had to 
contend with before, certainty not at this level of in- 
tricacy and complexity.. Questions of political and ec- 
onomic independence, national and regional security, 
foe .nature and quality of development, Arab rational 
identity and Atm unity now pose themselves against 
foe backdrop of new and unfamiliar givens which prev- 
alent Arab political ideology and activity have yet to 
take into account 

If we are to formulate a valid, forward-looking con- 
ception for a new. ponr Arab vision it must be founded 
upon a critical, concrete analysts of the unprecedentedly 

complex and intricate dynamics of interchange between 
foe Arab world and foe world around h. Only wires we 
dispel foe fog that envelops this relatively grey area in 
Arab thought and action will we be able to evolve the 
effective policies and means — within the Emits of our 
available and potential abilities — to seriously torn 
these dynamics to oar advantage. 

Within this grey area foe question which surfaces 
gret insistently is how the Arab world, in the midst of 


tire new circumstances before it, is to relate to Israel 
which, lying outside the political, cultural and his- 
torical bounds of pan-Arab identity, has, since tbe 
1940s, constituted a primary, if not the primary focus 
of challenge for tire Arab nation. 

The problem arises simply because Israel does not lie 
outside foe territorial bounds that circumscribe tire 
Arab world. Indeed, it has occupied an area within its 
very heart Palestine. This geo-strategic factor has lent 
tire Arab-lsraeli conflict, since its beginnings, a par- 
ticular dynamic. It has created a conflict that is si- 
multaneously internal and external for both the Arab 
worid and its composite nation-states as well as for Is- 
rael and international Zionism. 

Since it erupted in the wake of WWH, the Arab- 
lsraeli conflict, with its regional-international dimen- 
sions. has essentially revolved around the attempt of 
both rides to win political and strategic advantages, 
with recotsse primarily to military force. Tbe objective 
of the Arabs was to extricate Israel entirely from the 
Arab worid, while Israel’s objective was to entrench 
and guarantee the existence of the state and its Zionist 
project, which comprised tire entire land of Palestine 
wi thin tire boundaries of the Arab worid. Neither ride, 
after resorting to all foe military capacities at their dis- 
posal in successive full-scale wars, has been able to 
achieve its objective. 

it is not my purpose here to review and analyse the 
course of foe Arab-lsraeli struggle. Rather, 1 present it 
here in light of the fact that, since the nineties and 
nearly 12 years after the Camp David Peace Accord, 
tire Arab-lsraeli struggle has entered that new and un- 
familiar foggy area that obscures foe boundaries of tbe 
Arab worinTThis development began with foe 199! 
Madrid confe r ence which precipitated the series of bi- 
lateral and multilateral negotiations that led to tbe 
Wadi Araba and Oslo A gr ee men ts and, eventually, to 
the establishment for foe first time of a Palestinian Na- 
tional Authority in the occupied West Bank and Gaza. 

In this murky region of unprecedented give and take 
between the inside and outride, tbe peace process has 
frozen, if not ended, the recourse to open warfare be- 
tween the two sides. Tbe conflict is now being con- 
ducted through tire channels of peaceful negotiations, 
particularly now that Syria has joined the negotiating 
table. Tbe ramifications of that process, within both tbe 
Arab world and Israel, has broadened as a result of the 
DOimaUsation of diplomatic and commercial relations 

with a number of Arab states which are not immediate 

participants in the Arab-lsraeli conflict 

Sharp divisions have arisen within the Arab worid 
over tire value and timing of agreements concluded 
with Israel, particularly by the nations of tbe Gulf 
Cooperation Council and foe Maghreb Union. Forces 
within both tbe Arab and Zionist entities, gereraily de- 
scribed as “terrorist", have begun to resat to violent 
acts against this new situation and sharp social and po- 
litical riffs are cleaving present-day political entities. 


In Lebanon and Jordan, for example, the structures of 
tbe forces of foe regime and tbe opposition are under- 
going radical alterations. More pertinently, the May 
1996 elections in Israel brought to foe fore foe right- 
wing Likud forces which are trying to pty foe peace 
process towards foe goal of traditional Zionism, foe 
greater Israel that war failed to bring. Moreover, foe 
Labour Party, which fell by only a small majority and 
which had originally embarked on the peace process 
along the conditions set in Madrid, had, in its final 
days of power; reintroduced tire terminology of war. Its 
massive assault upon Lebanon, bombarding urban in- 
frastructure and murdering thousands of civilians on 
the pretext that h was targeting tire bases of Hizboliah. 
tbe most formidable opponent of foe peace process, 
opened foe path to the recourse to arms as foe forces in 
the Middle East realign themselves. 

With the rise of the Likud, therefore, tire potential fin- 
major military confrontation has become more tangible. 
Yet it remains unlikely that such engagements will es- 
calate to the level of open warfare, since it is no longer 
within the capacity or interests of either ride to risk 
waging full-scale battle under current regional and in- 
ternational circumstances. 

Does this new development in foe “settiement-cum- 
conflict" mean that foe political settlement has reached 
its terminus or that it is back-sliding towards the brink 
of war? Most probably not 

It is possible to define certain boundaries of the grey 
area that the peace process has entered. One end is de- 
fined by the Arab and Israeli resolve, shared by most 
neighbouring countries and influential international 
forces, notably tbe US and foe European Union, to pre- 
vent foe peace process from disintegrating into a full- 
scale Arab-lsraeli war. 

The other is constituted by foe capacity of both sides 
to exploit tbe troubled and agitated circumstances of 
foe other. For tire Arabs this could mean building on 
their ability to exploit foe divisions over tire process 
that have rent Israeli society. For Israel this might in- 
volve exploiting tbe c urre nt state of Arab dis- 
integration, attempting to abort efforts at building a 
new Arab resolve with regard to Israel and under- 
mining tbe mechanisms through which foe Arabs at- 
tempt to build this resolve, starting with foe Cairo sum- 
mit of June 1996, die first full scale summit to be held 
since tire Gulf War. 

At tbe international level, with the UK, France and Ger- 
many to the north, and with India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Japan, China, etc. in the south and east, tbe labyrinthine 
inner-outer dialectic emerges as never before. However, 
it poses itself most succinctly with regard to tbe US, the 
sole great power of tbe contemporary world. 

American foreign policy closely focuses on foe Mid- 
dle East and tire Arab world, on its petroleum re- 
sources. the Suez Canal, on a potentially enormous 
consumer market, with Israel, Iran, Iraq, on weapons of 
mass destruction and open and latent conflicts in- 


volving Jewish, Christian and Islamic fundamentalism. 

Washington wants to be the major player in this field 
Towards this end it must disseminate its military, polit- 
ical, economic, technological and cultural presence and 
h must act as the primary international sponsor, mediator 
and, particularly in light of the Khomeini revolution, the 
Iran-Iraq war and foe Golf War, as a powerful ally and 
deterrent The only way foe US can exercise all these 
roles at mice is through foe channels of mutual influence 
and interchange within the “inside-outside" grey area. 

Indeed, it is only within this grey area that foe contra- 
dictory strands of US policy have any rationale. The 
US continues to adhere to its special relationship with 
Israel, yet for the first time, in accordance with its na- 
tional interests and with tbe peculiar logic of this grey 
area, it supported Israel’s Labour Party, representing 
the forces advocating a political settlement, against tbe 
Likud bloc and foe right-wing forces antagonistic to a 
settlement along tire lines defined in Madrid. 

It urges Syria to continue negotiations with Israel on 
the basis of land for peace, yet continues to list Syria as 
a country that supports t e rro ris m. It exercises a policy of 
dual containment against Iraq and Iran, yet raises no ob- 
jection when Iran supplies arms to the Bosnian army and 
turns a blind eye when both Iran and Iraq flood foe 
world market with oil in order to hold down the inter- 
national oil prices. It stations its forces here and there 
around the region, yet makes no move to inter f ere with 
foe foundation of the system based on the Damascus 
Declaration or with the convening of an Arab summit in 
Cairo, contradicting its more customary stances. 

From tire vantage point of tbe Arabs, we can see di- 
verse and diffuse, though noticeable, efforts at many 
levels. They exert pressure whenever possible for a 
more balanced US policy, particularly with regards to 
pushing forward the peace process in accordance with 
foe Madrid formula. At the same time, they are seeking 
tire greater involvement of European powers in the re- 
gion, independent of Washington. Within the US, con- 
certed efforts are being made to unify and mobilise 
Arab- Americans as an effective lobbying force within 
tbe Congress and White House and to stop foe financ* 
and activity of Jewish and Islamic fundamentalist 
groups. 

~ Conversely, the Arab “external worid” is increasingly 
making an impact inside American culture. Indeed, it 
has been able to effect a tangible change in traditional 
US policy towards the PLO and the right of tbe Pal- 
estinians to self-determination and m traditional at- 
titudes toward Islam as a religion and culture. In addi- 
tion it has been able to restrain the American tendency 
towards escalating sanctions against Libya and Sudan. 

In other words, while the balance in tins interaction is 
still skewed in favour of foe stronger party, new re- 
gional and international circumstances make it pro- 
pitious for tbe weaker party — foe Arabs — to gain a 
stronger foothold of influence, if they so desire and 
plan accordingly. 
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Citizen of Egypt 



Mohamed Shebl assesses the legacy of Salah Abu Seif, the director who, in a career last- 
ing over half a century, was to leave an indelible imprint on the shape of Egyptian cinema 


SaJah Abu Seif could, by no stretch of 
the imagina tion, be considered an or- 
dinary, nm-of-tbe-mill film director. 
His biography, and by extension his 
vast filmography which covers 59 
years, runs like a celluloid version of 
the socio-political upheaval that is life 
in Egypt and the Middle-East. 

SaJah Abu Seif, unlike most other 
fUm-makeis. was seldom a centre of 
controversy except, perhaps, over his 
last made-for-television film El-SayeJ 
Kaf (Mr K), in ,1994. Some say this con- 
troversy, along with the steadfast re- 
fusal by die censorship department to 
okay his last script contributed to his 
withdrawal from cinema. Indeed Abu 
Seif bad himself announced, in so many 
words, that should his script be stopped 
by the censorship, then he would retire 
from film-making. History sometimes 
has a strange and ironic way of twisting 
events: the censorship never passed the 
script, and Salah Abu Seif never got to 
make his last film. 

Salah Abu Seif started in films, or to 
be more precise, started working in the 
film business, in 1937. on one of those 
rare cinematic events, a movie directed 
by a woman. In this case, the director 
was Amina Mohamed, and the film car- 
ried the unlikely title Tita Wong. Two 
years later he found a job as assistant 
editor, and then editor in Studio Misr. 
The job did not keep him from writing 
about films in at least three publica- 
tions, and directing, at first short docu- 
mentaries, the first of which was El- 
Afowassalat wal-lskondariya (Traffic 
and Alexandria) 1939, and then feature 
films. Abu Seif trade 15 docu- 
mentaries, and a total of 41 feature 
films, the last of which being the ill- 
received El-Saved Kaf. The period dur- 
ing which Abu Seif worked as a movie 
correspondent and sometimes filled in 
as resident fihn critic, no doubt was of 
immeasurable value to him when be lat- 
er commenced writing books about cin- 
ema, or co-writing his own film scripts. 

Starting with his 1946 feature film de- 
but Dayman Fi Qalbi (Always in My 
Heart). Salah Abu Seif seemed to be 
charting a course for a new Egyptian 
cinema, and though frequently reverting 
to the usual melodramas, he carved for 
himself foe well deserved title of sheikh 
el-mokhregin (Dean of Directors). 

Another title that stuck with Abu Seif 
was “the director of realism". At first he 
enjoyed the title and the connotations 


behind it. foremost of which was the 
linkag e it created with the ever-growing 
neo-realist and cinema verite movement 
in Europe. 

But towards the end be had grown fed 
up with the burden. Once, when J was 
interviewing Abu Seif, he gave vent to 
his frustrations over a bowl of ice- 
cream. "Can you imagine. I made El- 
Bedaya (The Beginning) and specif- 
ically wrote before foe credits rolled 
that this was a takhrifa (madness) and 
that 1 considered it to be the most re- 
alistic of my films, but just foe same. I 
can't seem to shake off this title which 
at times feels like an old sign on a 
shop." 

Salah Abu Seif had reached foe age 
where wisdom informs the sense of ar- 
tistic achievement He was becoming 
worried that from a historic perspective 
at least, his films would be misinter- 
preted or at best straight-jacketed inside 
a neo-realist fallacy. 

But was it a fallacy? Abu Seif always 
stated that "realism”, as far as be was 
concerned, referred to foe artist's ability 
to be truthful, with regards to himself 
and his dealings with the society in 
which he lived. 

To be sure this definition came with 
experience. Some 41 films ago matters 
were dealt with in other terms. Scores 
of films, books, festivals and official 
appointments later, it is only natural 
that ideas, and philosophies, should 
have developed and matured. Abu Seif 
was an extremely sensitive film director 
whose filmography spanned four polit- 
ical a dministr ations including dramatic 
swings from monarchy to socialism to 
open door to the present administration; 
from Farouk to Nasser to Sadat to Mu- 
barak: from British occupation to So- 
viet and then American presence; from 
a personal political conviction of foe 
justice of foe socialist experience, to 
watching his dreams shatter, first in 
Cairo and then in Moscow. 

Initially Abu Seif presented foe audi- 
ence with films that attempted to find 
solutions to their drama. But as the 
years rolled by a bitter cynicism set in, 
sometimes mixed with biting humour. 
He no longer offered solutions, but de- 
manded that the audience either suffer 
along with him, or attempt to look for 
their own solutions. His approach to 
drama changed and instead of focussing 
on situations that, on the surface at 
least, affected particular people at a spe- 


cific time, he sought a more en- 
compassing drama that could be ap- 
plicable anywhere at any time. 

A vital taming point in his career was 
foe 1977 film El-Sakka Mat (The Wa- 
ter-Bearer Has Died). With this film Sa- 
lah Abu Seif embarked on a highly sen- 
sitive and romantic road, the 
metamorphosis of which would be £7- 
Bedaya (The Be ginning , also translated 
as Satan's Empire in several film dic- 
tionaries). 

Throughout his career, Abu Seif was 
obssessed with both people and places. 
Some of his films are classics without 
which a thorough analysis of Egyptian 
or Arab cinema cannot be done. No se- 
rious film-maker or critic should have 
missed seeing at least four of his screen 
classics. These include Bedaya Wa Ne- 
haya (Beginning and End)' 1960, El- 
Sakka Mat (The Water-Bearer Has 
. Died) 1977, Shabab Imra 'a (Youth of a 
Woman) 1956, and El-Osta Hasson 
(Master-craftsman Hassan) 1952. To 
these I would personally add El- 
Ztnvgah El-Thaneya (The Second Wife) 
1967, Bayn El-Sama’ Wal-Ard (Be- 
tween Earth and Sky) 1959 and El- 
Bedaya (The Beginning) 1986. 

Salah Abu Seif has often been crit- 
icised for his heavy use of symbolism 
when dealing with certain thanes, par- 
ticularly when they involved a sexual 
component Others have accused him of 
appeasing the political administrations 
too heavily, tailoring his own convic- 
tions to suit the regime. Such critic isms 
though ore grossly over-stated and lack 
the depth and insight needed to correct- 
ly assess a filmography of someone of 
foe stature of Salah Abu Seif. 

The facts are that Salah Abu Seif was 
one of the principal innovators of Arab 
cinema. When he started directing, Mid- 
dle-Eastern cinema was simply a muta- 
tion of Hollywood at its worst Abu Seif 
played a major role in giving the local 
cinema substance, away from foe de- 
basement it suffered at the hands of 
those who were just out to get fast mon- 
ey and willingly churned out the drivel 
from which we suffer to this very day. 

What remains, and will always con- 
tinue to remain is foe belief of foe mass- 
es, foe film-going masses that grew 
with him, and those of another genera- 
tion who are just beginning to discover 
him via video tapes and foe onslaught 
of satellite television, that this director 
was deeply concerned not only with foe 


problems of cinema, but mare so with 
the problems of foe ordinary Egyptian 
citizen. 

There was a heavy, uneasy feeling on 
that sad morning when film-makers wwt 
hordes of his Students and femt gathered 
stientiy at his dignified funeral. 

It is a feeling that will continue for a 
very long time. 


Salah Abu Seif, director, bom Cairo. 10 
April. 1915 . died Cairo. 22 June, 1996. 
Dayman Fi Qalbi (Always in My Heart) 
1946; El-Montaqem (The Avenger) 
1 946; Moghamarat Antar wa Able (Ad- 
ventures of Antar and Abla) 1947; Sha- 
rei El-Bahlawan (El-Bahlawan Street) 
1948; El-Saqr (The Hawk) 1949 — co- 
production with Italy, El-Hob Bahdala 
(Love is an Ordeal) 1950/51; Laq Yom 
Ya Zaiem (Your Day Will Come) 1950; 
El-Osta Hassan (Master-craftsman Has- 
san) 1951/52; Raya wa Sekina (Raya and 
Sekina) 1952; El-Wahsh (The Monster) 
1953; Shabab Imra ’a (Youth of a Wom- 
an) 1956; EI-Fotouwah (The Bully) 
1956; El-Wessada El-Khaliak (The 
Empty Pillow) 1956; La Anam (1 Do Not 
Sleep) 1956; Mogrem Fi Agazah (A 
Criminal on Holiday) 1 957; El-Tariq El- 
Masdood (Dead End) 1957; Hatha 
Howa El-Hobb (This is Love) 1958; Ana 
Horrah (I am Free) 1 958; Bayn El-Sama 


Wal-Ard (Between Earth and Sky) 1959; 


Lawat El-Hob (The Bran of Love) 1959; 
El-Banax Wal-Sayf (Girls and Summer) 
second in a three part film 1959; Bedaya 
Wa Nehaya (Beginning and End) 1960; 
La Totfi.' El-Shams (Keep the Sun’s 
Blaze) 1961; La Waqt Lei Hobb (No 
Time for Love) 1962; Ressala Min 
Imra 'a Maghoula (Message from an Un- 
known Woman) 1962; El-Qahira 30 
(Cairo 30) 1 966; El-Zawgah El-Thaneya 
(The Second Wife) 1967; ElrQaddya 68 
(Case 68) 1968: Thalath Nesa ’ 1(Three 
Women) 1968; Shay ’on Min El-Asab (A 
Touch of Suffering) 1969; Fagr El- 
Islam (The Dawn of Islam) 1970; Ham- 
mam El-Malatili (El-Malatili Bath- 
House) 1972; El-Kaddab (The Uar) 
1975; Sana Oula Hob b (Fi rst Year 
Love) with four other directors 1976; 
Wa Saqatat Fi Bohr El-Assal (And She 
Fell in a Sea of Honey) 1976; El-Sakka 
Mat (The Water-Bearer Has Died) 1977; 
El-Mogrem (The Criminal) 1978; El- 
Qadesseya (The Battle of 0-Qadesseya) ' 
1986; El-Bedtzya (The Beginning) 1986; 
El-Mowaten Mosri (Citizen Masri) 
1991; B-SayyedKaf(Mi. K) 1993 


Music 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra 
"Talents (3) conductor Taha 
Nagui; Mozart Overture. Mar- 
riage of Figaro ; Beethoven 
Concerto for Puma and Or- 
chestra No 3 in C minor. Op. 
37; soloist Dina El-Lethy; Mo- 
zart Symphony No. 35 in D 
major K. 385 (Haffher); Cairo 
Opera House. Main Hall; 16 
June 


Something 
fresh 


David Blake on 

the consolations of 
intensity 


How do you gender foe piano? 
What do people feel about this 
thing? Pianos have been 
around for so long. Myth has 
given them a certain masculin- 
ity. Piano people love speak- 
ing of “Lions of foe Piano”, 
Liszt, Rubinstein a a]. There 
has been only one lioness — 
Teresa Carreno. Virtuosi nev- 
er own foe piano, they are not 
like foe violinist who always 
owns his own instrument Pi- 
anists check into cities, play 
the piano at a concert and after 
it is all over turn around raid 
leave it like a hotel bedroom. 

Pianos have physical emana- 
tions, malevolent silent Mr 
Black Jack in the comer. It is 
not there to entertain but to 
threaten and provoke. The pi- 
ano, unlike foe violin, pro- 
duces no genuine, infant prod- 
igies. 

Though weighty teenagers 
can get away with it foe in- 
strument really needs maturity. 
As the piano world knows, 
really old players often give 
the most startling revelations 
well into their nineties. The 
piano will never let you down 
if you know its moods. 

Dina El-Lethy, a pupil of foe 
Russian pedagogue Demidov, 
knows all about this. She is 
physically frail except for her 
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Dina El-Lethy 


hands and wrists, both of 
which are strong and hefty. 
This all goes well for her future 
because she suggests a player 
who is intuitive, instinctive and 
impulsive. One who has foe 
possibility of growth — no 
heavy stuck-io-the-tracks ac- 
ademic classicist Sbe needs 
time to grow, to be watched se- 
riously because she works — 
she’s a little demented and her 
concentration carries over to an 
audience. They, the audience, 
have to woik too, but as Alfred 
Cortot said, that is what con- 
certs are about Otherwise they 
are funeral rites. 

We never quite know what 
El-Lethy will do next She 
takes risks, makes errors and 
then like a light Hash out 


comes a phrase, a sequence, 
exactly coloured, mint fresh, 
deeply felt and realised. She is 
untamed. May sbe stay so. 

She did not open this con- 
cert. conducted by Taha Nagui 
He is heavy on the down beats, 
not exactly light on the up 
ones. The Figaro overture 
went forward energetically and 
with earthy force. Village — 
not courtly. 

Mozart again for foe finish, 
the Haffher Symphony No. 35. 
The Nagui approach suited this 
music. It opened with spirited 
strings and strong movement, 
nothing thin — in fact it was 
meaty and inclined to be 
spread out for good practical 
enjoyment. Nothing wrong 
with this approach. In foe an- 


dante Mozart, never a heavy 
feeder himself, goes off into ar- 
eas vagrant and questioning. 
His moods are as changeable 
as passing clouds. Listening 
time for this allegro, therefore, 
did permit something of the 

spirit. And then os again back 
to earth. The dance, the ball 
and then foe run-up to the fi- 
nale. A very practical Haffher 
but enjoyable if you over- 
looked foie Mozartian shadows 
following at foe sides. 

Back again to El-Lethy and 
the Beethoven piano concetto. 
Last year this player gave a 
strong, unsentimental account 
of the Schumann A minor. In- 
timate and interior it was but 
with no heavily padded ro- 
manticism. Maybe El-Lethy is 


not a romantic, nor yet a clas- 
sic. Certainly she makes the 
standard and foe mould of foe 
music for herself. In tins hall 
— ■ the Small — it is easy to 
drown the soloist, who must al- 
ways be squashed bang-up into 
the orchestra. Beefoovm, 
however, and player were to- 
gether and cot drowned. They 
struck out forcefully. Bee- 
thoven is for the young, his 
music adores struggle and El- 
Lethy went for it Veiy mov- 
ing. She never ripped up die 
piano as is so often done. She 
drew up her forces, and, when 
the moments came, she was al- 
most able to cope with the true 
Beethoven beef — almost 
Her back is not as strong as her 
hands, sbe needs time to de- 
velop but tiie result will be 
worth waiting for because sbe 
is not afraid or self- 
consciously musical. Bee- 
thoven is life blood, and it is 
this aspect sbe chases. If you 
fear the piano lifting the lid is 
like opening Pandora’s Box — 
out will crane torments you 
must face for yourself It was 
lovely to listen to and. watch 
the way she brought the 
phrase, the timing tempo and 
trill all exactly as needed, pro- 
ducing the than that is the pre- 
serve of a Beethoven or Mo- 
zart player of true quality. 

The days are rapidly dimin- 
ishing when, given foe sheer 
volume of classical pianists 
proliferating, we can stare 
time to say “Oh the joy of yet 
another". With this player we 
can. She’s not made in the or- 
dinary mould. Her intensity is 
authentic, which makes her 
music live and will take her 
far. Sbe is something new. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Group Exhibit!** (P ainting; ) 
Criro-BerBu Gallery. 17 Youssef 
El-Gubuti St, Bab EULouk Tel 
393 1764. Daily esc Sun 12pm- 
8pm. Until 27 June. 

The students of foe Cairo Acad- 
emy. Faculty of Fine. Arts, exhibit 
their wotk under the foie “Old 
Cano". 


French Cultural Centre. Ma- 
dras* ELHoqouq ELFerensfya 
St, Mourdra. Tel 354 7679. 30 
June, 7pm. 

Directed by A Hunebette (1953). 
rt uwiw (j Mughal, G Ccrvi and 


6.30pm, 9.30pm A > ddright 


White You Were Seepfag 
Rgmus HRran H, Lonwhc a- 

K IW SUJ w* - jgJJ 

lOJOam 1.30pm. >.30pm, 

6 . 30 pm A 9.30pm- 


Magued Abdet-Razlq & Fakhry 
Othmsu (Paintings) 

Opera House Grilay, Opera 
House Grounds. Gerira. Tel 342 
0598. Daly 9am-9pm. . Until 27 
dime. 


Lea Fortes De La Nutt 
French Catiund Centre. 27 Sa- 
bri Abu Alam St, Ismalia Sq. He- 
liopolis. Td 417 4824/417 4825. 
30 June. 7pm. 

.Directed by M Cam£ (19 46), th e 
film is a must-see classic staring 
Yves Monism and P Brasseur. ' 


aZUos a. 12 Emadeddin Sc. 
o!Zta*n. Tel 779 5*7. Daily 
1 0 am. lpm. 3pm, opm & 9pm. 
The seven deadly sms are seven 
ways to di« sanrng Morgan 
Freeman and Brad Put 


Barbara Graf & Sadhyo Nfcs 
der b c i ger 

Maskrabiya Gallery, 8 Cham- 
potlkm St. Downtown. Tel 578 
4494. Dailv exc Fri, iiam-Spm. 
Until 4 July. 

Exhibition under the utie "The 
Travel JOT. 


Home Tillage 

Japanese Cuttiind Centre, 106 
Qasr El-Aini St. Garden City. 27 
June, 6pm. 

Directed by Seyiro Koyama 
(1993). One of Koyama’s works, 

an expert in depicting social ptob- 
tans m highly poetic scenes. The 
film is about the story of a fiunfly 
in a village which will be sub- 
merged after the construction of s 


jjkSfcJ S? Abdd-Haadd Bc- 

dawi St. Heliopolis. Td293 
1072. Daily 3.30pm 6.30pm d 
9.30pm 


iy|tnp \foutilS 

SSJi U. 15 Emadeddin St 
Downtown. Tel 924 830. Daily 
- 10am. lpm 3pm. 6pm & vpm. 


Gala] Abdel-Hay, Eman Sbahfai 
& Mohamed Ismail 
Foundation for HeBentc Cut- . 
tare. 18 Sidt Metwalli St, near EL 
Anarin. Alexandria. Td 482 
1598. Until 4 July. 

Photographic exhibition under 
the. tide “Alexandria 3x3". 


Commercial cinemas change [heir 
programmes every Monday. The 
information provided is valid 

through to Sunday after which it 
is wise to cheek with the ananas. 


S jZ°'% lh T^ Ha* & 

10am. 1pm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 


JDuu Raoul; Sameb Ef-Babany 
& LobsaZakaria 
Khan Et-Mnghraby Gallery. 18 
El-Mansour Mohamed St, Zam- 
dek Td 340 3349. Daily exc 
Sun, JQ.30am-3pm A 6pm-9pm. 
Until 6 July. 

Exhibited mxkr the collective ti- 
de “Fantasy^ are the jwwvmgg of 
the three artists. 


MJtFofl . 

Rivoti 0. 26th July St, Down- 
town. Td 575 5033 Drily 1pm, 
3.30pm. 630pm. 8pm & 10pm. 
Diana Palace, 17 .Et-Alfi St. Em- 
adeddin, Downtown. Td 924 727. 
Dotty LOam, 1pm. 3pm, 6pm A 
9pm. TBra H, Nasr City. Td 262 
9407. Daily 1030am, 330pm. 
6.30pm A 930pm.; - 


The American president 
Ramds Hilton. Conuche Et-M 
St. Td 574 7436. Daily midnight. 


Fair Game 
Tahrir. 112 Tahrir St. Doifc. Tel 
335 5726. Thur A Sat. midnight 


MUSIC 


Pottery Exhibition 
Gallery Noun, 4 Mahmoud Abul 
Oyovn St, off Hegaz St, £1- 
Mahkanta. Heliopolis. Td 248 
0082. Dally Uam-llpm. 1-7 
July. 

Artisans firm all over Egypt ex- 
lubit their pottery woric. 


The Museum of Mr and Mrs 

M nhimM Mahm o ud IflwHl 

J Kafour El-Akhshid Si. DoUd. 
Td 336 2376. Daily exc Mon, 
I0am-6pm. 

Egypt’s largest collection of ntne- 
teentfa century European ait, 
mnaowt by the f fltr- Mahmoud 
KhalO, including works by Cour- 
bet, Van Gogh, Gauguin. Monet 
and Rocfin. 


Ya Detda— Ya Ghanad (Ufa. 
MyPassian} 

ErvoB I, 26 July St, Downtown. 
Td 575 5053. Dally jpm. 330pm, 
6.30pm A 9.30pm. Roxy. Roxy 
Sq. Heliopolis. Td258 0344. Dai- 
ly 10am, 3pm, 6pm A 9p 
I. Nasr Oty. Tel 262 940 
1 030am. 330pm, 6.30pm 
930pm. 

Msgtfi Ahmed All’s debut film 
exp l or e s foe lives of 

three women nbyed by Lefla 
Ebffi, Fflmm Shahine and H»b 
SedqL. 


Arabic Music Ensemble 
,cw „n HrP, Opera House, Ge- 
rim. Td 342 0598. 27 June. 


by Salah Gfaobasbl 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra 
Small HaB, Opera House, as 
above. 30 June. 9pm. 


Piano Recital 

Ewart Hall, Main Campus, 
AUC. Ei-SheAh Rihan St Td 
3542968. 1 July. 8pm. 

Featuring pianist Samir Bayoumi 
Mansour in selections from Cho- 
pin, Beethoven. Liszt. Prokofiev 
and Scarlaui. 


AbulrDahab 

Sphinx, Sphinx Sq, Mohandessin. 
Td 346 4017. Daily 8pm. Miami, 
38 Talaat barb St, Downtown. Td 
574 5656. Datiy noon, 3.3 0pm, 
530pm & 830pm. 


DANCE 


Egyptian Museum 
Tahrir Sq, Downtown. Td 575 
4319. Doth exc Fri, 8am-5pm; 
Fri 9am-l l.I5am A lpm-ipm. 

collection or Pha- 
Ptolexnmc treasures 
■ad the contro versi al mummies’ 
room. 


EMxramgl (The Warden) 

Lido. 23 Emadeddin St, Down- 
town. Td 934 284. Daily 10am, 
1 Jpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 

With Fifi Abdon and B-Shafam 
Mabrouk. 


Ln Seals De Barcelona 
Cairo International Conference 
Centre, Nasr City. Td 263 4631 / 
2. Until 6 July. 8.30pm A 
11.30pm. 


THEATRE 


Coptic Museum 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Td 362 
8766. Drily exc Fri. 9am-4pm; 
Fri 9am-llam A I pm- 3 pm. 
Founded in 1910, die museum 
houses the largest collection of 
Coptic art and artefacts in foe 
world. 


Ground Zero 

Cosmos Z 12 Emadeddin St 
Downtown. Td 779 537. Drily 
JOam, Jpm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 


Islamic Museum 

Port Sad St Ahmed 
Maher St Bab El - 
Khalq Td 390 
99301390 1520. 

Daily exc Fri, 9am- 
4pm.- Fri 9am - 
11.30am A 2pm- 
4pm. 

A vast ccUection of 
aits and 
crafts including 
mashrabiya, lustre- 
ware cei a i mcs, tex- 
tiles, woodwork and 
coins, drawn from 
Egypt’s Fatmrid. 
Ayyubod and Mame- 
luke periods and 
other countries in 

the Islamic world. 


Don Juan deMarco 

Tahrir, 112 Tahir St DokkL Td 
33S 5726. Daily 3pm, 6pm & 
9pm. MGM. Maori Grand MaB, 
KoOeyat El-Nasr Sq. Maori. Td 
352 3066. Drily 10am, lpm. 3pm. 
'6pm- A 9pm. EL-Hotrcyo H. El- 


Medea. 

Mai n Hriil. Opera House, as 
above. 28-30 June, 9pm. 

Based on Euripides' classic play, 
with a scenario by Matsuo Tak- 
MhwW foe Ninagawa Company, 
directed by Ynkio Ninagawa, 
p erforms Medea. 


Museum of Mod- 
ern Egyptian Art 
Opera House 
Grounds. Gerira. meaea • 
Td 340 686 i. Drily 
exc Mon, lOam-lpm A 5pm-9pm. 
A permanent display of 
and sculpture charong the mod- 
em art movement in Egypt from 
its earliest pioneers to latest prac- 
titioners. 



Ef-Amtni Tantaxer (The Prin- 
cess Awaxts) 

Zaii Talaymat HaO. El-Tali 'a 
Theatre. Ataba. Td 937 948. 
Daily exc Tuts. V 

930pm. 


El-Set Hoda (Lady 
Hoda) 

National Theatre. 
Ataba Sq. Td 911 
267. Dotty exc Wed. 
9.30pm. 


El-Kharta FI War- 
t* (The Map Is In 
Crisis) 

National Theatre, as 
above. Thur-Sat 
9pm. 


EJ-Zulm (The Lesd- 


r) 


Al-Haram Theatre. 
Pyramids Road, 
Gita. Tel 386 3952. 
Drily exc Toes. 
9-JOpjn. 


Horreya Mrit Roxy. Heliopolis. 
Daily lpm, 3pm 6pm A 9pm. 


Mohamed Nagrd Mnsenm 

Chdteau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud 
Al-GtdnriSt Giza. 

A museum devoted to the paint- 
ings of Mohamed Nagui (1888- 
19561. 


The Shooter 

Radi o, 24 Talaat HarbSt Down- 
town. Td 575 6562. Daily 10am. 
lpm, 3pm, 6pm & 9pm. 


Dastoor Ya Sladna 
(With Your Permission, Masters) 
ELFann Theatre. Ramses Sl Td 
578 2444. Daily I Opm, Sat 
8.30pm. 


Pocah on t as 

Normandy, 31 El-Ahram St He- 
liopolis. Td 258 0254. Daily 
1230pm. 330pm, 630pm A 
9.30pm. 


Norban Wal Amir Morgan 
(Noxfcan and The Prince Morgan) 
Puppet Theatre, Ataba Sq. Td 
591 0954. Drily 6.30pm 


Mahmoud Mnkbtar Museum 

Tahrir St Gerira. Daily exc Sun 
and Mon, 9om-1.30pm. 

A permanent collection of works 
by the sculptor Mahmoud Match- 
tar (d. 1934), whose granite mon- 
ument to Saad Zagnloul smnth 
r Qasr El-Nil Bridge. 


Yankee Zalu 

El-Haram, El-Haram St Giza. 
Td 385 8358. Daily 10am Jpm 
3pm 6pmA9pm 


Mama America 

Qasr El-NU Theatre. Qasr El- 
Nil St Td 575 0761. Daily 
10pm, Mon 8pm 
Scripted by Mafadi Youssef star- 
ring, and (faceted by, Mohamed 
SobfaL 


FILMS 


Heat 

RamsiS HUtan I, Comidte El-Nil 
St Td 574 7436. Drily 1030am, 
130pm. - . 330pm 6.30pm A 
9 30pm. ELHorreya I, £1- 
Horreya MaB, Roxy. Heliopolis. 
Daily Jpm 3pm 6pm, 9pm A 


Rlcomindo Da Tre 
Anfisa Cultural Centre, 3 13- 
Sheikk El-Aiarsqfi St Zamalek. 
Td 340 8791. 30 June. 7pm 
Starring Massimo Train and L 
Arena. 


All information correct at tune of 
going to press. However, it re- 
mains arise to check with venues 
first, since pr o g ram me^ <fa|qi 
and times are subject to change 
at very abort notice. 


Copy Cat 

Karim /, 15 Emadeddin . St, 
Downtown. Td 924 830. Daily 


10am lpm 3pm 6pm A 9pm 
Cairo Sheraton. Ei-Galaa St 


Please telephone or send in- 
formation to Listings, ALAkram 
Weekly, Gslaa St, Cairo. Tel 
5786064. Pax 5786089/833. 


Les Trofs Mousquetaires 


Giza. Td 360 6081. Daily 
10.30am, . 1.30pm 3.30pm, 


Compiled by 

Injy EFKashof 


Around the galleries 


HEADS is the ti- 
tle under which 
paintings by In- 
grid Gaier are 
oo show at the 
Cairo-Berfin 
Gallery. Oval, 
square, tri- 
angular. linear, 

geometrical, ab- 
stract, showing 
the influence of 
Islamic art — 
but always 
heads. 

The gallery at- 
tached to the 
Sidi Gaber Cultural Centre, Alexandria, 
shows paintings by Ahmed Khalil. Exhibited 
under foe title Colour^. Abstraction, these con- 
trive a formal tension between verticals and hor- 
izomals, resolved and brought into a state of har- 



Salnh Taher 


many by foe use 
of colour. 

The Egyptian 
Centre for In- 
ternational 
Cultural Coop- 
eration hosts a 
retrospective of 
paintings by 
Fonad Mn- 
gharbd and Sa- 
lah Taher. 
Mughairbel take 
a$ his subject 
foe cityscapes 
of his native 
. . . _ _ . * country, Saudi 

Arabia, while Taher reveals his life-long pre-. 
occupation with finding visual equivalents, at 
tunes borrowed from calligraphy/ for musical 
principles.’ 

, . Reviewed by Nasnoa B-Jksttri 


l 
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David 

Blake 

goes in in 
the dark 
and out into 
the light 
with Anas 
El-Wogood 


•»- •5 . 






ove to the crocodiles 


Egypt has been around a long time, longer than the rest 
of us. It has produced marvels — art, parnimg^ , pyr- 
amids, palaces — religions, empires, and calamities and 
a rightly knit race protected by sand, water and space, 
bent on survival. A recipe for immortality. 

But whatever permeated from outside it was never the' 
love of opera. As the millennia raced on, Egypt made 
music, sport, dance, visuals, Elms, singers but never op- 
era, never the opera, die one and only. 

The Cairo music world, in face of all these impedi- 
ments, still has an urge for the opera, the ultimate cu- 
rate's egg. 

Is Anas Ei-Wogood the answer, the heir a p par e n t at the 
fabulous king himself? h was written about three dec- 
ades ago. Egypt was going through turbulent waters then 
— not rimes for launching a polemical opera extolling 
the virtues of love and tolerance. Anas waited. El- 
Sbawwan died in 1993 before be saw his egg hatched and 
given to the operatic world. 

So in '96 it comes, thanks to the stubborn de- 
termination of foe Opera management and of his widow 
Leila El-Shawwan who wanted it to stand before an audi- 
ence more or less as her husband had imagined it The 
rime of production is more than overdue, not least be- 
cause of- the break-neck, speed with which .music is al- 
tering foe new millennium. Particularly seismic is the op- 
era world itself. Nothing stands where it did — opera is 
on its head out in cyberspace and chaotic economical . 
problems. Lucky for Anas that its production is given 
now, before foe changing years close over its idiom 
which has already gone past 

Is it an opera? Knowing foe btock-lflce pyramidal form 
of most Egyptian music, even songs, it could have been a 
repetitious pile of brick-like constructions. It is not. El- 
Shawwan has melodies to give, real tunes. They run 
along, they change shape and body and flow — they 
flow. So lie has an area quite to himself. And foe music 
melts into sounds of colour, is rich, is sensual, made for 
the theatre. In concert all these things foiled to materi- 
alise. In operatic surroundings they glisten and shine and 
have true atmosphere. 

One unusual aspect of foe voice parts of Anas El- 
Wogood is foe pitch in which they are set El-Shawwan 
seems to have a horror of expecting any of the voices to 
move into a high tessitura, so foe poor soprano singing 
heroine, Ward, is kept firmly in the mezzo range. So- 
pranos love their higher registers; they permit colourful 
flights and have audience appeal. No such dung for her- 
oine Ward. As most sopranos lack resonance in their low 
areas. Ward's dominance in her solos and duets is almost 
colourless. The same happens with the Sultan, called a 
baritone, but set mostly in foe bass, taxing even Reda ET 
Wakil to stay in the depths. 

So El-Sbawwan, cleverly side-stepping the longueur of 
the naturalist Egyptian style, is more or less trapped into 
another limitation by foe low registers he demands for all 
his music for the singing voice. There are too many vo- 
cal fade-outs, and this is no fault of foe singers. For ex- 
ample, there is no tenor at alL not even an alto one in this 
opera. 

Books 


In the second act there is a ballet for three girls, very 
beautifully dressed, dancing to some of the best music of 
the entire score. No singing voice to dampen the flow of 
sound, so the ballet is one of the most successful mo- 
ments of foe evening. It was an up-mood and brought 
great applause. 

Does foe music assist the narrative, foe story? Yes, un- 
til die singers begin, and then there is a lapse of mo- 
mentum. The singing never leads foe scene but settles 
back into foe rear of foe sound pattern. Maybe that is 
where Anas El-Wogood shows its age. Things do not 
speed along in this opera but almost rest on the way 
while foe story demands action. 

Opera, say the dictionaries, besides its primal meaning 
of manipulating a mix of all foe other arts in a public per- 
formance also means “work". Almost strife. It is a com- 
plex mass of constant confrontations. Even Monteverde 
and Cavalii composed scenes, d ramas . The confronta- 
tions in Anas El-Wogood are often bandied by foe or- 
chestra alone. The people in crisis merely stand about It 
is an hieratic and formal composition, neither classic nor 
romantic — static and removed from human contact. 
We cannot believe in these people as we do in Don Gio- 
vanni until the ultimate scenes. They do not shock or 
. astound at even solicit The opera is like something go- 
ing on behind a screen — a miracle shadow play such as ' 
they have in Indonesia and very beautiful to look at in 
this production. 

Tbe plot is from A Thousand and One Nights , telling of 
the love of a high-born daughter of a court official for an 
ordinary soldier, Anas El-Wogood. The official is for 
marrying off tbe daughter. Ward, to foe great Sultan, or 
king who wants her. She, however, detests him, and that 
is where the trouble lies. There follows a situation con- 
cerning stolen love letters and double-crossing. Secret 
hands prevent foe lovers from ever getting together. The 
fath er — official — pushes tbe daughter off to foe Island 
of Philae at Aswan for a year's banishment Anas runs 
for it He is a good boy, a soldier, and unlike most of the 
others chases things that are rather more important than 
money and social advancement The lovers ore quite an 
unpretentious couple who want out of the power rat race 
and into marriage, love and babies. 

Ward,, the girl, ends up in Act HI on Philae among a 
mixed bag of characters including an interesting emana- 
tion, the mythic; the real, the dream-like goddess Isis. 
Ward pines in lonely tunefiil music which lies for too low 
for her voice so that few of the words come vividly over 
to the audience and do not express tbe key situation of 
three disparate religions melting into one. Ward appears 
to be a moon- faced dreamer, she is not The music is not 
sad, it is a totally different timbre to that of foe first two 
acts whidi belong to the scene of the newly conquered 
Cairo as a Muslim centre. The music of Act in is differ- 
ent, that of an ancient world, foe Pharaonic, having dis- 
integrated into the Coptic and now faced with a con- 
frontation with foe Muslim. It is clear bow important this 
feet was to El-Shawwan because it is the real core of the 
opera — Egypt at a time of probably chaotic change hav- 
ing passed through these Pharaonic Coptic states feels ap- 



prehensively towards foe 
new one. Nubia casts a 
mysterious shadow, almost 
foe most ancient of ail at 
Aswan, the seat of Nilotic 
myths. An area of mir- 
acles. Nubia casts a pres- 
ence which produces a 
strange, timeless feeling 
heavy with the poetry of 
non-reality, deep and dis- 
turbing. Egypt forever 
changing but always the 
same, outside time. The 
ordinary measurements of 
existence have gone. 

And so to foe real her- 
oine of the opera, Isis, 
her immortal self. Even 
today, in the time of the 
stone-enters, she produces 
a shiver. Isis is there in 
this opera, for up at the 
top of a pmt of her tem- 
ple on Philae, time worn 
golden like Wagner’s 
Erda, immense and awe- 
some. She halts the less- 
er show going on around 
her feet. She is Egypt, is 
the mystery made almost, 
but not quite, visible. 

Things evolve from 
things and the land of the 
Nile is timeless, foe great 
metamorphoser of one Aziz El-Shaww&ns 
thing into another by a 

means not warlike or hurtful, of a race tolerant and 
able to love. 

These are holistic, scriptural words for 1 996. They of- 
fer hope and some form of reason in a torn brutalised 
world, tbe era of the stone-eaters. Isis — Nile — Egypt 
was sung by foe soprano Gihane Fayed in a truly car- 
rying, supported voice of splendid quality — foe best 
singing of tbe evening. One of the oldest rules in opera 
is no small parts, just small singers. Fayed merely was. 
An event beyond reasonable justification. She stood like 
a column of golden ice without any movement for nearly 
half an hour. But she had her eyes, and she blazed out 
commanding a true, clear voice. 

Anas El-Wogpod had almost reached its high momem. 
Tbat came when the Sultan, in foe prestigious presence 
and voice of Reda El-WakiL stepped out from his bal- 
deqitin or tent or whatever it was and gave the tormented 
lovers his balm and blessing. Tbe journey to salvation 
had been reached. Isis and the Sultan showed there is 
more tban mere mythic Egypt, there is a practical one 
that gives only the mirage of myth and that is a lovely 
story for any opera. 

The last pages of Anas are like foe trials of Tamino and 


Pamina in Mozart's Magic Flute or 
foe spiritual triumph of Leonora in 
Beethoven's Fidelio. Like these 
people Anas and Ward, suddenly, af- 
ter two acts of being themselves in 
shadow, become real people, 
touched by foe inestimable blessing 
of love, belief and true victory. The 
spiritual exists to ennoble foe body. 

So we went in in the dark and like 
foe two lovers came out into foe 
light. Die ending and the beginning 
of — is this the Opera? Can Aida go 
home to la Sc a] a, Milan and leave 
the Cairo Opera a little space for 
something else? 

The French team — director Mich- 
el Geis and costume and decor di- 
rector Alan Roussel — saw well into 
foe heart of this strange operatic 
shadow play and it is due to them the 
memorable feeling and message of 
foe last act was made so clear. 

The Cairo Opera Orchestra under 
Youssef Ei-Sisi did well giving force 
and listening pleasure to all the 
strange and different colourings of 
El-Shawan. Tbe chorus work, di- 
rected by Aldo Magnate, was better 
than usual because tbe chorus be- 
came part of the true myth of the life 
of Anas El-Wogood The lighting 
was subtle — especially the contrast 
between foe trio of religions and 
places. 

The cast for 23 June was Lman 
Mustafa as Ward — singing very 
clearly, acting with simplicity — , Hossam Mustafa in 
the title role, sympathetic and forceful and Emad Adel 
as foe official minister, good voice in spite of low tes- 
situra. 

The same roles on tbe second performance, foe 24 
June, were Neveen Allouba. Abdel-Wahab El-Sayed and 
Youssef Sabbagh. Gihane Fayed as Isis and Reda El- 
Wakil as Sultan did not change. 

The ballet in Act II — the three girls in bronze and 
green — were a high light and though they have no men- 
tion at all in the programme tbe boys of the Crocodile 
Ballet — foe subject of Anas El-Wogood’s great trial — 
were touching and unique. They, Isis and the Sultan, 
gave this miracle play its true moments of strange mythic 
beauty, foe kernel centres of an authentic Egyptian night 
at foe opera. 

Anas El-Wogood world premier, opera in 3 acts by 
Aziz El-Shawwan; Director Michei Geis; decor and 
costumes Alain Roussel; lighting Michel Geis and Alaa 
Eddin Moustafa: Chorus Master Aldo Magnato: Con- 
ductor Youssef El-Sisi; Cairo Opera House. Main 
Hall; 23 June 


The Lawrence Duirell Con- 
ference ends tomorrow. 
Over 100 delegates have 
participated and quite a 
number of papers have been 
presented Very rarely has a 
writer been honoured on 
such a scale. Tbe choice of 
Alexandria was not a 
chance ODe. The city was 
immortalised by Durrell in 
his Alexandria Quartet. Or 
perhaps, more correctly, 
was himself immortalised 
by this great Mediterranean 
city. 

I first met Durrell in 1942 
at foe Anglo- Egyptian Un- 
ion, an exclusive club 
which was on foe site of the 
Officers' Club in Zamalek. 
When we met Durrell was 
known more as a poet tban 
as a novelist. He had pub- 
lished a couple of novels, 
but they had not elicited 
much attention. It is on the 
Quartet that Durrell's fame 
really rests. And yet the 
Quartet did not begin to 
appear until 1957, and the 
last volume Clea come out 
in 1961. Durrell's poetry 
abounds with scenes of 
Alexandria. For Durrell 
Egypt was Alexandria, al- 
though he spent quite a 
number of years in Cairo. 
But his Alexandria was an 
extension of Greece, mem- 
ories of which came out in 
some of his later books. 
His flight from Greece 
created some kind of yearn- 
ing, which found its re- 
alisation in Alexandria. 

Alexandria became the 
scene of Durrell's novels. 
He was able to imbibe and 
ruminate on foe city until 
he wrote his Quartet some 
years later. But Durrell's 
Alexandria was a special 
one. The city, for him, was 
there, but he was more pre- 
occupied with its in- 
habitants. And yet Durrell’s 
characters could live only 
in Alexandria, their very 
lives were 'shaped by foe 
city. The genius of foe 
place wreaked havoc with 
their lives and their re- 
lationships, to the extent 
that they became living em- 
bodiments of the city they 
inhabited. 

In many ways, as re- 
flected in many pages of his 
novels and articles. Durrell 
was at times unfair to 
Egypt The neutral at- 
mosphere that bothered him 
was exploited to foe ex- 
treme, especially by tbe 
British and their allies. 
Plans for the Western 
Desert campaigns were 
drawn in Cairo, the wound- 
ed soldiers were rushed to 
Cairo for treatment and 
convalescence. 

Die last time I saw Dur- 
rell was in May 19S7 in 
London. - He was auto- 
graphing bis latest book 
"Constance” at -a reception 
given by fob publisher. The 
novel had first been pub- 
lished in 1983 and yet a 
whole chapter, a rather long 
chaoter, is titled "Into 
Egypt”, providing a kind of 
link with the Quartet. It 
seems that Egypt, despite 
what Dunell at times ex- 
pressed. still lingered in his 
memory, continuing as a 
rich mine to which he 
would constantly return in 
his search for inspiration. 
Durrell had not aged well. I 
thought, and indeed he- 
looked older tban his age 
— he must have been 74. 
He was quite a different 
person, bitter and non- 
chalant. Of course he was 
as nice to me as he always 
had been, but gone was the 
lustre and vivacity that he 
had always shown. ! later 
knew why; he had just lost 
his daughter. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


The secret smile of Sinbad 


Mahmoud El-Wardani reviews some of the more sig- 
nificant titles to have appeared in the last month 
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•Kulamma Ra'aita Boston Hubva Aqoul 
Va Soad (Whenever 1 See a Beautiful 
Girt I Exclaim, O Soad), Said Nonb. 
Cairo: El-Haya EI-Aama U-Qusour 
AI-Thaqafa. 1996 

Despite, or perhaps because ot, the fact 
that this is a first novel, it is noteworthy 
for its originality, particularly in the treat- 
ment of death. Celebrating death as it 
does — in Order to tame it perhaps? — 
the novel, nevertheless, is full of life, 
teeming with people who strive towards 
ends they rarely attain. Not really getting 
there, but not for want of trying. 

•sU-H'athania Wal-lslam (Tbe Serpent 
and the Crescent), K Madhu Panifcar, 
tr Ahmed Foood Baiba*. Cairo: Su- 
preme Council of Culture, 1996 
This the last book by K Madhu Panikar, 
the renowned Indian historian and states- 
man, is in two sections. The first section 
deals with the origins of African civiliza- 
tion.’ particularly the long gone civiliza- 
tion of the Sahara and its relationship 
with both Egypt and India, and also in- 
cludes an examination of the political and 
mitinrv organisation of foe ancient so-. 

md Mail The second 
section comprises four compretenrive 
studies wi foe economic and ad- 
ministrate aspects of foe region. ; 

» fan-la Mognouna <A Mad Night), 
m mj rid BarghMJtfriL Cairo; General 
Egyptian BtwkOrganlsatJoo, 1996 


Ibis is foe ninth poetry collection by Pal- 
estinian poet Mound Barghoufot and 
brings together a number of his shorter 
poems written over tbe past three years. 

•Ei-Ein Wa El-Ibmz Dirasa Fi Alf Lay- 
la (The Eye aad tbe Needle:. A Study. in 
The Thousand and One Nights), Ab- 
del-Fattab -Keleitu, tr Mustafa EI- 
NahhaL Cairo: Dar Sharqiyat, 1995 
In this new study the distinguished Mo- 
roccan critic Abdel-Fattah Keleitu turns 
his attention to Skfoeherazade, the nar- 
rator of tiie Thousand and One Nights, 
paying particular attention to foe endings 
of the stories, while at the same time pro- 
viding interesting readings op such seem- 
ingly arbitrary details as Sinbad T s smile. 

•Kan Wa Yakuun (It happened, it Is 
happening), Abdullah El-Nadim. Cai- 
ro: Dar ET-Kutub Wal-Watba’lq EI- 

Qawmfya, 1995 

One of foe main propagandists of tbe 
Orabi uprising, Abdullah El-Nadim pro- 
vides, in this recendy reprinied book, an 
epilogue ofr sorts to the events of foe 
1870s and -'80s. The book was 1 written 
-while El-Nadim was in hiding from foe 
British authorities. . It includes a debate 
between El-Nadim arid a Frenchman on 
religious issues and an .foe 'political and 
historical differences between the East 
'awl- West First published in three vol- 
umes by El-Mahroussa Press, the second 
volume of foe book bad been, unavailable 



Naguib El-Ribaiif (second left). A precise sketch of the comedian appears in Badei Khairi’s memoirs 


for many years. Its- reissue here is more 
than welcome. 

•Qissnt Al-Hallaj Wa Ma Gara Lahn 
Min Ahl Baghdad (EMJaDaj’s Story 
and What Befell Him at the Hands of 
the People of Baghdad), author un- 


known, ed. Said Abdel-Fattah. Cairo: 
El-Haya EI-Aama LE-Qusour EF 
Tbaqafa, 199*6 

Condemned to death on the charge of 
heresy in AH 309, foe great Sun Al- 
ii USSein Bin Mansour Al-Hallaj left ai bis 
death more than 50 works, mostly poetry. 


and tracts on meditation. 
All were burnt with the 
exception of ■ two: his 
celebrated book .41- 
Tawwassin and a dhvan 
comprising a distillation 
of his meditations and 
Sufi sayings. After foe 
bunting the forces Df the 
inquisition believed they 
had done with Al-Hallaj 
once and for all. El- 
Hall aj, though, remained 
a popular and revered 
figure, so much so that 
the unknown author re- 
sponsible for this biog- 
raphy presented him as 
a hero. This is foe first 
scholarly edition of the 
text to be published. 

•AI-'Abqaria (Genius: 
The History of an 
Idea), ed Penelope 
Mnrry, tr Mohamed 
. Abdel- Wahid. Kuwait: 

un s memoirs AIam Se- 

ries, 1996 

The idea of genius, essentially an eight- 
eenth century formulation, continues to 
stir controversy. The book in hand con- 
tributes to foe debate with a collection of 
essays m 12 chapters. A number of foe 
studies analyse foe rudimentary origins 
of die idea m antiquity as seen in foe im- 



age of the poet as inspired madman. Oth- 
er studies trace the development of foe 
concept of genius over the centuries. 
While most of the examples cited are of 
artists working in different mediums, foe 
writers of tbe studies also tackle man- 
ifestations of genius in foe fields of med- 
icine, philosophy, psychiatry and math- 
ematics. 

• Muzaldrat Badei Khairi (The Memoirs 
of Badei Khairi), Badei Khairi, ed Ib- 
rahim HelmL Cairo: The Supreme 
Council of Culture, 1996 
Badie Khairi (1893-1966) lived 73 years, 
and spent most of that time making other 
people laugh. His was the pen behind foe 
celebrated comedies performed by Na- 
guib El-Rihani, among them Hasson wa 
Morcos wa Kohein (Hasson, Morcos and 
Coben) and Talatin Yom Fi El-Segn 
(Thirty Days in Prison). Though he pro- 
duced some 70 scenarios and film di- 
alogues, Khairi’s diaries have never be- 
fore been published in Eg^pt. The 
Supreme Council of Culture, then, is to 
be thanked for at last making available 
these diaries, which include incisive por- 
traits of such celebrated figures as Urom 
Kalthoum, Sayed Darwish, Naguib El- 
Rihani and Mohamed RifaaL They axe an 
invaluable source for anyone interested in 
foe life of a man who. beginning os u 
lowly employee in a telephone company, 
eventually established himself as Egypt's 
leading writer of comedy. 
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27 June- 3 July 1996 



School's out at last, 
and teens all. over the 
country are breathing 
a collective sigh of 
relief. The results of 
the Thatmwiya Amma 
are alMmportanfe for 
many, the crucial 
quarter-point will 
mean the difference 
between one of the 
much-coveted career 
tracks and a radical 
compromise. But for 
these and other 
pre-schoolers, summer 
just means fun: a trip 
to the beach, 
afternoons in the park, 
a moment of quiet 
camaraderie. 




Eggs for brs^Wast 

were never entitled to change our 


toE^tny. Following directions 3 **** 


fivoureSitude, tat on the 
we 


Hgionsly slide to the idea we bad expressed, re- 


azujesds vi uuc uwuy,w _ •% _» 

Being extremely unsealed in my 
w^TSperienced great discomfort wh^coniTomed 
wi4 what I had said on previous occasions. Try s»I 
may, I was never able to remember what iS? J5 

tieved in, tire week— or the day — betoe. 
said that you adored red," my mother would remind 
me sternly, when I refused to wear the colour every 
day. “I did; but I no longer do," I would answer, sin- 
cerely convinced that changing one's mmd was * b* - 
hu man nghL 

My mother would then point out that, since I ex- 
pected others to be predictable, it would be unfair not 
to apply the rale to myself. My father agrced.com- 
trfetelv with her. He tbarougbly cfasliked instability. 
He considered it a basic flaw of character- he 
told, me, sever c han ged his mind, a sure sign of rc- 


To illustrate his point, he often told me a story, 
“and in this case, the opinion was not even mine,” he 
- - - - J -> of his 


nev- 


AIDS alert 


AIDS cases increased by 25 per cent in 1995 and the disease 
is seriously detrimental to development, warned a recently re- 
leased UN study. Nermeen El-Nawawi reports on the findings 


would point oat, when recounting this episode c 
childhood, “but 1 adopted it and stock to it, 
ertbekss, in order to please toy mother.” ^ 

My father was the youngest of seven brothers and 
asters. He was bom long after his siblings had en- 
tered adolescence. By then, the customs of the house- 
hold were well-established. Among them were those 
of the family’s breakfast. There was the usual Quo, 
find, cheese, olives and bread and a taige plate of 
fried eggs. For years my 


the same number of eggs, three for my 


A United Nations survey released recently revealed 
that there are over 21 million adults across the 
world infected with the HIV virus which can cause 
AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome). 

The international response to the epidemic has in- 
cluded die World Health Organisation (WHO) es- 
tablishing its Global Pro gram me on AIDS. The 
□umber of people suffering from AIDS reached the 
1.3 million mark late last year. Women make up 
over 42 per cent of the cases. 

The UN report indicated that the worst hit regions 
are sub-Saharan Africa and the Americas. More 
than 90 per cent of HIV-infected people live in de- 
veloping countries. There is a strong correlation be- 
tween poverty, die lack of medical provision and 
AIDS. In Botswana, 1 8 per cent of die adult popula- 
tion is HIV positive, while in Zambia and Zim- 
babwe the figure is 17 per cent “Comparisons be- 
tween how AIDS is spread in die Middle East and 
other parts of the developing world could lead to 


some useful tips on viral epidemics." Dr Nasr El- 
Sayed. head of die National Programme for AIDS 


Prevention in Egypt's Ministry of Health, told AI- 
Ahram Weeldy. 

In sub-Saharan Africa, transmission is mostly het- 
erosexual. Pre-natal transmission is also common. 
The role of injections is also important as neither 
properly sterilised dot disposable syringes are wide- 


ly used. Between five and 40 per cent of 15- to 49- 
year-olds in die region are HIV positive. Among 
prostitutes die figure is much higher — in certain 
communities more than 80 per cent are infected. 
“AIDS is not just a medical problem, but also a so- 
cial, economic and developmental one. To date, 
there is no cure for AIDS. Prevention is the only 
way to protect ourselves against AIDS," El-Sayed 
said. 

Among Arab countries Sudan has the largest num- 
ber of recorded AIDS cases — about 1,090. Dji- 
bouti has 649, Morocco 237 and Tunisia 209. In the 
Arab world, sexual transmission is the predominant 
mode of transmission, accounting for 82 per cent of 
die total reported cases. Twelve per cent of die cases 
are among drag users and pre-natal transmission is 
responsible for two per cent 

The Arab world is considered the region least af- 
fected by the disease in the world. In lus address on 
World AIDS Day 1995, Dr Hussein El-Gezairy, 
area director of WHO for die East Mediterranean 
Region, said, “Arab countries are distinguished by 
the relatively small number of people with AIDS or 
those who are carriers of die AIDS virus." 

The data available from die WHO's East Med- 
iterranean Region (EMR) on high-risk groups 
shows a rapid progression in HIV infection, es- 
pecially among prostitutes (50 per cent are HIV pos- 


itive in some countries), those suffering from other 
sexually transmitted diseases, drag addicts and ho- 
mosexuals. Sexual transmission is now the pre- 
dominant mode of HIV transmission in the EMR. 
The estimated total numb er of cases of HIV in- 
fection in the region is between 100,000 and 
150,000. 

Preventive measures being taken in die EMR, oth- 
er than media announcements, include bolding semi- 
nars and workshops. “Medical r e pr e s entatives from 
the EMR meet every six months to share ex- 
periences on successful activities applied by mem- 
ber states and to update their information concerning 
Hnra and statistics," said El-Sayed. Yet no bilateral 
or multilateral treaties have been signed between 
countries of the region. "All we cm do is increase 
awareness among the public. We cannot bring to- 
gether all members of vulnerable risk groups to train 
them," El-Sayed noted. Likewise, migrant labour 
cannot join a preventive program m e. “We target 
travellers and visitors to increase their awareness by 
having them undergo laboratory examinations for 
HIV and Hepatitis B and C," be added. The only 
risk group that goes through a preventive pro- 
gramme are people with sexually transmitted dis- 
eases. 

El-Sayed argues that there is no relation what- 
soever between tourism and the increase of the dis- 


ease. “In Egypt, we have a tourism awareness pro- 
gramme in So utit Sinai, Luxor and Aswan," he said. 
Concerning the restrictive measures imposed by cer- 
tain countries on visitors, El-Sayed does not contend 
that they are appropriate measures for combating the 
disease. 

New diagnostic measures will besoon be oa sale 
in the markets, such as the “rabbit test" and the “sa- 
liva rest”, both of which can be dose at home. The 


financial cost of combating the disease in Egypt is 

ed by foe 


LE5 millio n per year. “This cost is covered 
ministries of health, education, information, social 
affairs, tourism and the interior." El-Sayed said. 
“We now accept die AIDS patient and do not isolate 
him." He cited the e xamp le of a young Egyptian, 
couple who got married three years ago although the 
husband was infected with AIDS. “They are a very 
happy couple and foe wife has not caught the in- 
fection because they regularly use condoms," be 
told the Weeldy. 

When asked how Islam deals with HIV infection 
and AIDS, El-Sayed said, “Our mufti forbade tire 
isolation, of AIDS patients and abortion for AIDS- 
infected mothers, ordered physicians and nurses to 
take care of patients without any discrimination and 
agreed to the wife's right to get a divorce or refuse 
sexual relations with her husband if.he is infected 
with AIDS." 


Cooking healthy 


Football player diet, low-fat diet or ultimate change in diet? Mona 
El-Tawil proffers the likely option and some recipes to help you along 


We all share a concern over healthy cooking, whether our aim is to 
lose weight (which seems to be a major concern for young and old 
alike) or to reduce foe risks of diseases such as high blood pressure, 
cardiovascular problems, cancer or the like. Research has indeed 
shown that with a healthy diet we can help get rid of foe extra fat in 
our bodies, have more energy, feel better in general and perform more 
effectively in our work and daily routines. But what is a healthy diet? 

We are bombarded with many different diets and words of wisdom: 
eat more protein, eat more carbohydrates, don’t mix fruits with veg- 
etables or rice with meat., the list goes on and on. Every day there is a 
new fed and a new diet that proposes to cure all ailments. 

Unless you have a PhD in nutrition, it is really a challenge to sift 
through aft the hype and get a clear understanding as to what and how 
to eat 

Since I don’t have a PhD in nutrition, I am not going to join the 
bandwagon and recommend a new diet to you, but what I want to 
share with you is the result of my interest in nutrition due to a member 
of my family who suffers from diabetes and also my own interest in 
looking good and feeling energetic. 

But what really got me started on healthy cooking was my oldest 
son. He came home from college during his first semester break and 
broke my heart because be would not eat any of the wonderful meals I 
bad painstakingly prepared for him. 

He wouldn’t even touch tire salad, which happened to be one of his 
favourites. What on earth, I wondered, could possibly be unhealthy in 
a salad of fresh vegetables and tomatoes? And no cereal in the morn- 
ing? I just couldn't understand what was going on. 


What had happened in that first crucial semester in college was 
that my son had joined the football team and he had to work out eve- 
ry day in foe gym and eat certain foods that would give him energy 
mid stamina and maintain his body in the best possible way, with 
lean muscle and not too much extra fat I realised that be wouldn't 
eat the salad because of all tire oil in the salad dressing, and that he 
couldn’t eat cereal until we switched to non-fat milk which he could 
generously pour on his cereaL As for all the food 1 had cooked, the 
main course was buflt around meat, butter, cream and other heavy 
stuff. 

Now, I am not going to encourage you to adopt a football player's 
diet, but that episode led me to try to find out what really constitutes a 
healthy diet and how one can code without too many complications 
and restrictions and enjoy simple, tasty, nutritious and satisfying 
meals with family- and friends. 

The first thing I learned was to scrap tire word “diet" from my vo- 
cabulary. A “diet" implies certain types of food that you eat for a spec- 
ified amount of time, hopefully losing some weight in the process, and 
then going back to eating “normal" food (and probably gain all that 
you had lost and more). What I realised was that I bad to make a com- 
mitment to change the way I eat and cook forever. The word “diet” 
did not fit the purpose any more and J had to find an easy way of 
cooking that I would not end up getting bored with. That is what I 
want to share with you. 

We now know that eating healthy means greatly reducing tire 
amount of fat, sugar and salt in our food, so here are some tips and 
techniques on bow to do that and still end up wife a delicious meaL 


A basic staple to have in your refrigerator is a nutrient rich de- 
fatted chicken broth: 

Remove tire skin of a whole chicken. 

Add water to cover, and bring to boiL 
Skim tire surface till tire broth is clear. 

Add: chopped onion, carrot, celery. 

Spice with bay leaf, cardamom, mastic, salt and pepper. 

Let simmer tiH chicken is well cooked and vegetables are tender. 
Strain the broth, and when cool refrigerate for a few boors. Remove 
foe layer of fat that will rise to the surface. 

You now have a de-fatted broth that yon will use to cook with and to 
replace the oil or butter of traditional recipes. You can also use tire 
same technique to prepare a beef broth, rememberingto refrigerate the 
broth and discard foe rat 


To cook a vegetable dish Egyptian style: 

Prepare tire vegetables of your choice (peas and carrots, for example) 
Brush a tablespoon of com oil on bottom of non-stick pan. 

Heat oil then add tomato sauce and stir. 

Keep cooking till tomato sauce caramelises and toms dark brown 
(about 5 minutes). 

Add chopped onions and stir. 

Start adding tire de-fatted broth, a little at a time, till you have a rich 
sauce. Add the prepared vegetables, bring to boil then simmer (do not 
overcook vegetables). 

This technique approximates tire look and fed of the mesahei veg- 
etables dishes in our Egyptian cuisine but without all the fat. 


two for each of the boys and one for eray gilt 

Mobamcd, my father, having arrived much later in 
her life, was not acco un ted for in the distribution of 
tire ggg* When be became old enough to notice foe 
difference between tire various dishes on tire table, be 
pointed one day to the eggs. “Give torn some," said 
my grandfather. My grandmother, probably annoyed 
at having to deprive one of the other children, looked 
up: “No," she arid firmly, “Mofaamed does not like 
eggs.” She ignored tire surprised look of the other 
members of & family, who mu st have wondered 
when Mahamed had managed to develop an aversion 
to something he had never tested. 

My grandmother was a traditional wifi? and mother. 
She deferred to her husband and older son for all de- 
dskm-makingbut she knew that at home she reigned 
supreme. No one would dare contradict her. In order 
not to lose face however, die never gave Mahamed a 
tn chwngft lm mad about the CggS- 

As he grew up, my father kept wondering why, eve- 
ry mormiig, when foe mouth-watering dish was 
passed aroond, lus mother would invariably say, 
“don't give him any, he does not like eggs." One 
day, be decided to ask her. “Because you don’t like 
eggs," was tire terse answer he received. From an 
early age, my fefoer knew better titan to insist He 
dropped foe subject for a while, bur tire aroma of tire 
hot ghee bn tire egg-yolks was getting to be too much 
for Him- He then thought of pufong-tbe^piestion to 
his older brother. “How do you know that I don't like 
eggs?" he asked bun. “Because our mother said so,” ' 
his brother answered absemmindedly. ft was nbt a 
customary tiring to argue in tire famil y, especially not 
when one was tire youngest My fefoer thus just 
prayed for anotirer o pp ort uni t y . Meanwhile, he tried 
to forget tire eggs, but they came back to nag him eve- 
ry roaming. “How do they know I don't like eggs if 
they never let me taste any?" he often wandered. 

One evening, he was playing outside, when his sis- 
ter came looking for him. “Come have jtRir dinner;'’ 
she told him. I don’t want my dinner, I want two 
eggs," he said boldly. “But you don't like eggs," said 
his sister, surprised. “How do you know,” he asked 
almost aggressively. “Maybe I changed my mind, 
maybe I like eggs now." He reasoned that this may 
prove a good argument “Our mother said you 
didn’t” answered the sister quietly. “Would he? 
Doesn’t die know what foe is taDcmg about?" 

My father realised that he was beaten then. He fol- 
lowed his sister in sflence. “And I never are an egg in 
my parents’ boose, ever." he used to conclude, “not 
even later, when I was living in tire city and atme to 
visit My brothers were aft gone by then and my 
nwfoer always made eggs for nre at breakfast, with a 
lot of hot ghee, just hks die used to. But I sever 
touched than. ‘You know I don’t like e ggs .’ 1 would 
tell her, and foe would nod and push foe dish away." 

I always thought ft in bad taste to bring up the fact 
that, as fer as I could remember, my father had been 
eating five eggs, swimming in hot ghee, every morn- 
ing. 7103 was probably his own way of not changing 
bis mind. 


Fayza Hassan 
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Hommos fatta 


Ingredients: 

1 cup boiled hommos 
1 cup of hommos water 

1 cup cooked chicken ■ 
(coarsely chopped) 

2 pita bread loaves 
(squared and fired in oil) 
4 cartons plain yoghurt 

1 tsp. crushed garlic 
1/4 cup fried pine outs 
1 tbsp. butter 
Salt+pepper+allsp ice+cin- 

nam nn 


Parlour pleasantries 

Nigel Ryan on old New Yorkers 


Method: 

Blend well tire yoghurt 
with foe garlic and salt 
until it becomes creamy 
and leave aside to warm 
up in room temperature. 
Heat the hommos in its 
water adding in the spic- 
es, and while it is hot 
pour it over the fried piec- 
es of bread and the chick- 
en. Do not add foe whole 
cup of hommos water, 
leaving some of it aside in 
case you find foe fatta 
consistency needs it Pour 
over foe seasoned yoghurt, 
then melt foe butter and 
poor it on top. Sprinkle 
the fried pise auts at ran- 
dom asd serve immedi- 
ately with a green salad 
and an assortment of sau- 
teed vegetables. 


I am not a frequenter of ice cream parlours. 
I do not like ice cream very much, never 
have done, probably never wifi. So, you can 
legitimately ask, just what was 1 doing in 
Rigolettos? Well, I was not eating ice 
cream. 

The cappuccino at Rigolettos had been 
recommended by a friend, one of those cof- 
fee-type people who are very choosy about 
their cappuccino. The cakes, too, bad been 
recommended, by foe same person, who as 
well as being a coffee aficionado is also a 
cake fetishist. So off I went, friend in tow, 
to sample the delights on offer. 

The place is acid, acid yellow and orange 
walls, bright red counter, Salvador Dali 
posters on the wall. The pictures, I am told, 
change regularly, and sometimes include 
mini-exhibitions of original works. But the 
posters set foe tone. Dali is, after all, tire 
darling of teen angst, and the customers at 
Rigolettos are, on foe whole, very young. 

Tables are circular, granite tops set on 
wrought iron frames. The chairs arc up- 
holstered versions of foe same. There is a 
rack for newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding, surprisingly, back issues of The 
New Yorker. And at 11 am the young 
crowd is nowhere to be seen. You can have 


excellent Instead 1 had an orange juice, 
which was fresh, followed by a Nescafe, 
which was Nescafe. What more need be 
said. My companion did foe same. 


Next, tire cakes. Beneath glass bell^jars 


sat a chocolate cake, banana bread and an 
apple and walnut cake. I chose the latter, 
my companion the banana bread. Both were 
perfect 

These are not your run of foe mill pas- 
tries. These cakes are baked rather than as- 
sembled in a factory, and they contain real 
ingredients, real flour, real nuts, real ba- 
nanas, real eggs. The apple and walnut cake 
sported a cream cheese icing, included 


quantities of coarsely chopped walnuts, and 
lire banana bread 


the place to yourself, which is something of 
lei 


Moushlra 

AfadeMMalek 


a blessing. Not that it will be quiet, since 
disco music is a 24 hour feature. 

But what of the cappuccino? Un- 
fortunately foe machine had broken, foe 
first time she had encountered such a thing, 
said my Rigolettos regular companion. So 
we take her word for it, the cappuccino is 


was amazingly moist 
tasted of bananas. They were, fer and away, 
foe most convincing cakes I have yet en- 
countered in Cairo. You would not be em- 
barrassed to have made them yourself. 

Orange juice, coffee and cake — which 
arrives, incidentally, in very generous por- 
tions — for two brought a bill of LE19. 
Given the absence of other customers, and 
a resistance to discordant colour schemes, 
this is a for from unpleasant place to while 
away half an hour or so, flicking through 
back copies of The New Yorker and gener- 
ally just watching foe world go by. The ice 
cream, I am told, is as excellent as foe cap- 
puccino and I have every faith in foe re- 
liability of my informant She knows about 
these things. 


Rigolettos, Yamama 
homed. Zamalek. 
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By Samla Abdennour 


ACROSS 

1. Profession of stenos, pL (4) 
5. Burden (4) 

9. Portrays by action (4) 

13. Above (4) 

14. Internal (5) 

16. Split pulse common 
in India (4) 

17. Latin for “year" (4) 

18. Tutor (5) 

19. US lake (4) 

20. Stew (6) 

22. Deed of trust (4) 

24. Aged (3) 

15. Blood vessel (6) 

27. In a short time (4) 

29. French article (2) 

31. Cupid (4) 

32. Immature (6) 

35. Electrical units, abb. (4) 

38. Drunkard (3) 

39. Walrus, hippopotamus 
or sireman (6) 

40. Engaged (5) 

43. Withered (5) 

44. Word-blindness (6) 

SKI 


46. My, Fr. (3) 

48. Vivacity (4) 

49. Disclose (6) 

50. Muslim caller to prayer (4) 

52. Musical note (2) 

53. Miss Ferber (4) 

54. Great hunter (6) 

57. Traveller’s reking 
place (3) 

59. Precinct (4) 

61. Insulate; thing set dis- 
tinctly apart from its sur- 
roundings (6) 

64. Nipples (4) 

66. Dams (5) 

68. Third and last portions of 
small intestines (4) 

69. Duelling sword (4) 

70. Unit of volume (5) 

71. South African hollow in 
which water collects during 
rainy season (4) 

72. Manufactured (4) 

73. WWII British gun (4) 

74. Dyes, jumbled (4) 
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DOWN 

1. European river (4) 

2. Small spirit stove (4) 

3. Cuban dance (5) 

4. Track or scent 
of animal (5) 

5- Throws mto disorder (7) 

6- Single (3) 

8. Comb.^fonn for 1/10(4) 

9. Suffix meaning 
“relating to" (3) 


10. Prolonged (9) 

i 1 . An extremity (4) 

12. Winter vehicle (4) ' 

15. Type of monkey (6) 

21. North American 
Indian tribe (3) 

23. 9th day before Ides in Ro- 
man calendar (5) 

26. Elbow space (4) 

28. Proclaim (5) 

29. Volcanic mud (5) 

30. Mr. Zola (5) 

33. ' 

34. Weather j 

36. Hampered (9) 

37. Equippedjwfo male or 
female characteristics (5) 


41 . Goddess of the moon (5) 

42. Prefix for “half" or 

“inaless' 


’(4) 


45. Semes (6> 

46- Locale o#50 Across (7) 


(5) 


Last week’s solution 


47., .. . ^ 

5T7Abb. of femfnfn 
title (3) J 

55. Emblezn of peace (5f 

56. Fool round (5) 

57. Article (4) 

58. Indian palm-tree (4) 

60. Nibbles# (4) - 

62. Necessity (4) 

63. Platform (4) 

65. Ogle (3) 

67. Before, poetic (3) 
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^1 6 lt does not happen here’ is a common refrain when questions of gender and sex are raised. But behind a society's “acceptable* vision of itself, a lot floes happen 
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Against mind and 



Well-off women have better access to family planning methods, knowledge, and safe abortion. But Dina 


finds that poorer women are left out of the abortion debate 


i ■ i 

! 
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“I was shattered when my pregnancy test was 
positive. I was on thepilL ] was very careftiL We 
could not possibly afford another child now. We 
have so many bills to pay. I. am extremely de- 
pressed and I do not know what to do". 

Shahira was in tears as she spoke of her di- 
lemma. The mother of a 9-nmnfi-old boy, the 23- 
year-old is now four months pregnant. She still 
does not know what to do. Her mother dis- 
couraged her from terminating the pregnancy. 
Meanwhile her friends axe trying to find her hus- 
band a well-paid job in the Gulf. Shahira does not 
know what to expect — all she knows is that she 
“did not want this pregnancy at all ** 

Unwanted pregnancies are a public h ealth con- 
cern. They are common to sexually active cou- 
ples from different age, social and economic 
groups. Statistics from the World Health Organ- 
isation suggest that every year there are half a 
million pregnancies all over the worltf that are 
unplanned. 

“In Egypt die problem is common and its con- 
sequences axe sometimes fetal,” said Mawaheb 
El-MoweEhi, gynaecologist at the Cairo Family 
Planning Association. 

The problem knows many names: unexpected, 
unplanned, and ill-timed But it has only one 
face; a woman pregnant against her will with no 
control over her body. 

Unwanted pregnancies were the topic of a two- 
day conference held earlier this month under die 
auspices of the Health Development Consultants 
group. Over 100 participating gynaecologists de- 
bated ways of preventing unwanted pregnancies. 
Also attending were a number of concerned ac- 
tivists from non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs), sociologists and anthropologists. 

Minister of Health isrmrfl Saltam, in Ids open- 
ing speech, admitted that unwanted pregnancies 


Culture 
of silence 


The most neglected tragedy of our 
time": over half a million women die 
each year in pregnancy and child- 
birth. Af-Ahram Weekly looks at ma- 
ternal morbidity and mortality in the 
'Cteveioping-worid 

A culture of silence is perpetuating maternal mortality 
in the developing world, declares The Progress of Na- 
tions, UNICEF’s most recent repeat released this 
month, Maria Tadres reviews the report “Almost 
600,000 women die each year in pregnancy and child- 
birth,” says the report and “For every woman who 
dies, approximately 30 more incur injuries, infections 
and disabilities which are usually untreated and un- 
spoken of, and which are humiliating and painful, de- 
bilitating and lifelong.” The message given by Carol 
Bellamy, executive director of UNICEF, is definitive 
and simple: “It is... so exaggeration to say that the is- 
sue of maternal mortality and morbidity, fist in its 
conspiracy of silence, is fie most neglected tragedy of 
our times.” 

Nearly two-thirds of the estimated fatalities occur 
when women “die haemorrhaging, violently pumping 
blood onto the floor of bus or bullock cart or blood- 
soaked stretc h er as their families and friends search in 
vain for help", reads the report 

Women's abortion attempts, often using sharp ob- 
jects, cause 75,000 deaths a year. “Many do not sur- 
vive: wifi a punctured uterus, infected wounds and 
creeping sepsis, they die in pam and alone, bleeding 
; and frightened,” indicates the report Brain and kidney 
. damage, ante-natal gynaecological problems and la- 
bour obstructions account - for many more deaths. 

It is est ima ted that 300 millioo women — more than 
a quarter of the adult women currently alive in fie de- 
veloping world — suffer injuries from pregnancy and 
childbirth more than once during their child-brazing 
years. . 

The report indicates fiat problems associated wifi 
childbirth are not regarded as a general issue of public 
health: “women are conditioned not to complain but to 
cope", rims breeding “a conspiracy of sflence". 

The “conspiracy of silence”, coupled with a number 
of cultural and socio-economic factors, is best pre- 
served in Asia and the Pacific (291,000 maternal 
deaths per year), followed by sub-Saharan Africa 
(219,000) and the Middle East and North Africa 
(35 000). Siena Leone has the worst figures in the 
world, with 1,800 maternal deaths every y ear. 

As for Egypt, the maternal mortality rate given in fie 
report is 170. At a press gathering last week on fie oc- . 
casskm of dm release of fie UN report, Amina H- 
Guindi, head of theNationa] Council of Childhood and 
Motherhood said “This figure is not really accurate be- 
cause it was taken a few years ago. The figure has gone 
down to 149 now according to the latest available stat- 
istics” Also participating m fie debates fiat followed 
Ok mess gathering were Minister of Education Hhssem 
Bahaeddin and UNICEF regional director, Baquer Na- 

^Traditional practices such as female genital mutila- 
tion are closely connected wifi maternal mortality. 
“Every year several million women approach child- 
birth knowing that fie risk will be greater because 
some or all of their genitalia have been cut away by 
the practice of female genital mutilation, tirereport 
savs Despite the well documented and much pub- 
licised implications of the practice on women s re- 
productive health, there are still two mfll ion gxfa be-, 
ing mutilated each year, and fie percentage is highest 
in Africa. _ _ 


are a health concern for many women. Sallam at- 
tributed the problem to a general lack of health 
awareness and education. He promised that his 
nrinistiy, in accordance with the conference res- 
olutions, will formulate new and amended pol- 
icies to ' reduce the occurrence of unexpected 
pregnancies. 

Unmet contraceptive needs, poor family plan- 
ning counseling, and im p roper contraceptive us- 
age were defined as fie main sources of fie prob- 
lem. ■ 

Research shows that over 50 per cent of the tar- 
geted population for family planning still lacks 
access to or refuses to seek fie service. It also es- 
tablishes that for the last three decades, family 


planning programmes have been primarily de- 
signed to serve demographic rather than re- 


signed to serve demographic rather than re- 
productive health interests. 

“The vast majority of unwanted pregnancies in 
Egypt happen among married couples who either 
already have as many children as they want or 
who want to space their children for economic or 
socfel reasons,” said Dr Moushira EJ-Shafie, di- 
rector of the family planning department at the 
Ministry of Health. Some of these unwanted 
pregnancies occur despite contraceptive use. 

Family planning was introduced m Egypt in the 
early 1960s. Today, both governmental mid non- 
governmental studies indicate that the quality of 


service in the nation's family planning centres re- 
quires significant improvement. Ill-prescribed 
contraceptives and poor communication between 
provider and clients increase fie rate of contra- 
ceptive failure. Consequently, about 17 per cent 
of women who suffer from unwanted pregnancies 
get pregnant while they are using the pill. 

“At this point women find that nobody wants to 
take fie moral responsibility for the failure of 
contraceptives,” criticised Aziza Hussein, chair- 
person of the Cairo Family Planning Association. 

And most women, especially fie poor, are left 
to their own limited means to cope with a prob- 
lem which they themselves may not be entirely 
responsible for. 

“Only the well-off have access to fie clean 
well-equipped clinics and benefit from the good 
care of well-trained gynaecologists,” said El- 
Mowelhi. 

The average cost of an induced abortion at a hy- 
gienic clinic, under the supervision of a trained 
gynaecologist, is LEI 000 to 2000. If fie preg- 
nancy is not detected early enough, this amount 
could soar to LEI 0,000. 

Obviously, this prohibitive cost leaves many 
women at the mercy of inexperienced doctors or 
completely dependent upon themselves. Self- 
induced abortion — conducted under life- 
threatening conditions — then becomes the option. 


undergone genital mutflatwn. In fcomatra ajMwjiDouu, 
oftntfcent of girls are “circumcised", m Sudan and 
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El-GumdL She asserted that the issue is very much re- 
lated to fie general upgrading of a woman's well be- 
ing, her education, die health services available to her 
and her awareness of her human rights. 

Female education is a weapon against such forms of 
oppression and statistics show that it often leads to lat- 
er marriages and lower birth rates, confirmed fie 
Progress of the Nations report. And yet 94 per cent of 
girls in Somalia are still not attending primary school, 
wifi slightly lower figures for Mali, Niger and Efii- 
opia. In Af ghanistan Chad and Nepal, there is a 28 
per cem difference between boys and girls attending 
school. In Yemen, the gap is fie greatest, with a 37 
per cent difference between genders. 

It is however, fie lack of proper obstetric and gy- 
naecological care available to women in developing 
countries that is rite greatest cause of concern. The 
Progress of Nations report recommends that essential 
health care for pregnant women in fie developed 
world is Tnadft available, as well as obstetric care by 
professionals in a safe environment. 

UNICEF dismisses fie idea such care would be 
too costly. Deborah Maine, an expert on maternal 
health, argues, “You don’t need five-star hospitals and 
expensive equipment There are thousands of hospitals 
in fie developing world fiat, wifi minimum up- 
grading, could provide adequate obstetric care in 
emergencies... Many are unusable for the lack of SI 00 
worth of m ainte nance.” 

The UNICEF report indicates fiat fie world's rich- 
est countries have made farther cuts in development 
assistance, reducing aid to. 0.3 per cent of their com- 
bined gross national products — its lowest point in 20 


Research conducted by reproductive health 
workers in prep a ration for fie UN International 
Conference on Population and Development held 
in Cairo in 1994, showed that these women often 
resort to inserting knitting needles into their cer- 
vix to terminate their pregnancies instead of en- 
during a costly operation or the stigma that comes 
with it 

Consequently, at least 7 per cent of the victims 
of maternal mortality die because of abortion. 

For those who survive, the operation is extreme- 
ly painful. A study conducted by fie Population 
Council noted that at the post-abortion stage, 
many women foil to take the required rest and nu- 
trition because of laving to resume their house- 
hold duties. Moreover, more women have more 
than their physical pains to cope with. If relatives 
and neighbours know about the abortion, then 
there is always the psychological price to pay. 

As one woman told the Population Council re- 
searchers, “People will always harass a woman 
who has undergone an induced abortion. They 
will tell her that she has done something that is 
like killin g a souL They will tell her that it is sin- 
ful. I know that what they say is right. But I had 
to sacrifice myself for fie sake of my children 
and husband. What else could I have done?” 

The conference of the Health Development 
Consultants seemed to show little understanding 
for the situation of this woman 

■ and many who find themselves 
in similar situations. Most par- 
ticipating gynaecologists, the 
bulk of whom were men, stated 
that they condoned abortion only 
in cases where the mother's life 
was at risk. This, despite re- 
peated declarations by Dr Sayed 
Tantawi, the grand shiekh of Al- 


Azhar, that during fie first four months of preg- 
nancy — before fie ensoulment of fie fetus — 
abortion is licensed in Islam for a variety of rea- 
sons including health, cases of rape and incest 
and extreme poverty. 

The vast majority of fie participants refused to 
recognise fiat psychiatric syndromes, like serious 
depression resulting from rape or incest, as “med- 
ical” reasons which entitle women to seek an 
abortion. 

Dr Ahmed Rashad, gynaecologist and member 
of the Health Development Consultants suggested 
that it does not matter much if the pregnancy was 
unwanted by the mother or both parents. Ac- 
cording to Rashad, abortion is only permissible in 
a case where “a doctor does not want the preg- 
nancy to continue". Rashad said, “Other than this 
I do not bave'a licence to kill”. 

Like many other participants, fie basic concern 
of Rashad and other anti-abortion doctors was 
that legalising abortion may encourage “casual 
sex". 

“This is completely beside the point,” said El- 
Mowelhi. “There is a very limi ted percentage of 
women wifi unwanted pregnancies who get preg- 
nant out of wedlock wifi their full consent It is 
unfair that we leave so many more neglected be- 
cause of this concern,” she added. 

The recommendations of the conference fo- 
cused on prevention. The creation of a larger 
number of well-equipped family planning centres 
was advised. Proper reproductive health educa- 
tion was also advocated. 

But many agreed that fie conference foiled to ad- 
dress fie problem wifi a holistic approach. The 
Population Council study quoted one woman who 
was socially castigated for having had an abortion: 
“Some people do not give mercy to others, and do 
not allow God's mercy to fell on us.” 


photo: Jihan Ammar 


years. Of all fie industrialised countries, fie United 
States donated fie least percentage of its GDP to de- 
veloping countries (0.15 per cent), according to 1994 
statistics released in fie report 

Moreover, in most developing countries, military 
projects are still allocated more funds than basic health 
needs. On average, health care receives 1.6 per cent of 
tins gross national product, while military ventures are 
allocated 4.3 per cent Nazim asserted that an analysis 
of fie composition of international aid given to de- 
veloping countries would reveal that many are not 
meeting their 20-20 target (in which both donors and 
governments allocate 20 per cent of aid and govern- 
ment expenditure respectively to basic social services). 

“We are not talking of hospitals, we are talking of 
basic health, we are not talking of university, we are 
talking of primary education,” said Nazim. He pointed 
out that whilst Egypt may be allotting the required pro- 
portion of its overall budget to social services, inter- 
national aid donated to Egypt for instance from 
USAID does not allocate the 20 per cent to basic social 
services. 

“We seem to be moving backwards here,” declared 
Bellamy at a press conference in Fans, commenting on 
the world’s apathetic attitude towards maternal mortal- 
ity. “No one who has not experienced what is meant by 
maternal mortality and morbidity can know its depths," 
charged Peter Adamson, editor of the UNICEF report. 
“And those who do know are usually silenced — by 
their early deaths, by their poverty, by their gender, 
and by fie manlting layers of censorship and em- 
barrassment fiat still surround the issues of sex, blood, 
and birth in most societies of the world.” 


At mercy’s door 

Marfiz Tadres visits a home where society’s scorned seek refuge 


I knocked on the door wifi the thick 
iron grills. There was no response. I 
went to fie green gates shut with a 
chunky lock. After a few minutes, 
someone looked at me suspiciously, 
asked for my identity and returned a 
little later , to let me in, quickly shutting 
the gates as I stepped in. 

How did you find out we were here? 
How did you find out about our organ- 
isation? Why are you here? Do you re- 
alise that you most never mention any- 
thing about this place to anyone? For 
an organisation set up by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, in operation since 
1966, administered and fully funded by 
the ministry, the excessive show of se- 
crecy seemed out of place. Until that 
is, I was told that this is the only ref- 
uge in Egypt that seeks. to protect un- 
married mothers- to-be. The one-storey 
house wifi its nine current residents is 
one of fie ministry’s best kept secrets 
— the cases there may indicate why. 

Meet Soraya, an unmarried pregnant 
adolescent who has no idea who the fa- 
ther of her child may be. Soraya looks 
more like' an inflated child than an ex- 
pectant mother. Soraya is around 14. 
but does not know for sure; she is il- 
literate and has never held an identity 
card. 

Soraya has a feint and distant rec- 
ollection of her past, especially con- 
cerning what happened to her during 
fie years she lived on fie streets. She 
was transferred to her current residence 
by the juvenile women's prison who 
suspected she was pregnant 

Shortly after Soraya was bora, her 
mother left her and her siblings with 
their father. “My father used to beat 
me and give me rotten food to eat”, 
she said, not wanting to reveal any 
more on why she used to run away 
from home. 

Her life was a cruel cycle; she bated 
school and ran away, living on fie 
streets as a beggar. The police would 
find her and force her back home. Her 
father would beat her -and she would 
run away once again. The cycle ended 
when she was charged wifi slicing a 
man's face with a razor. Soraya vows 
to me she didn't do it, her friend did it 
to protect them both, she says. 

Over the years, she has been as- 
saulted by countless men, she says. The 
way she tells it, she could be pregnant 
wifi fie child of any one of a number 
. of men. She reveals no pain, bitterness 
or grief; her memory is frozen and ex- 
cept when pressured to reply, she re- 
mains mute. Soraya is expecting her 
baby in a few months time. 

It is difficult to form stereotypes of 
fie residents at this refuge. Though So- 
raya came from a poor, broken family, 
Samira didn’t. Samira, like Soraya and 
all tiie other girls at the refuge, is preg- 
nant, but unlike Soraya, she is literate 
and from a middle-class and stable 
famil y 

Samira was raped by her cousin one 
day when she was at home alone. She 
was brought to fie shelter by her par- 
ents who wanted to preserve the family 
honour. Attempts to force her cousin to 
marry her felled, she is now in biding 
until fie gives birth and gives her baby 
up for adoption. 

Rape victims, although the majority, 
arc not fie only cases at fie centre. 
Nermine, for instance, was married 
when fie got pregnant, bur the baby 
she is about to deliver is considered il- 
legitimate. Nermine married a 60-year- 
old foreigner by orfi (an unofficial but 
legally recognised marriage). She had 
hoped that her husband would take her 
away wifi him when be returned to' his 
country. 

_ After a month of marriage, she woke 
up one morning to find her husband 


S one — and with him all proof that 
ley were ever married. Nermine says 
she never imagined this would happen 
because be treated her so well when 
they were together. After some desper- 
ate attempts to find Mm abroad, fie 
found their rent contract which had ex- 
pired on fie day he left her and was 
signed under a pseudonym. 

Nermine and the other girls all sleep 
in a small bedroom containing three 
bunk beds. The other bedroom is for 
the live-in social worker who takes care 
of them 24 hours a day. All food, ac- 
commodation, medical help and legal 
services are paid for by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. Despite the shelter’s 
tiny budget it is still clean, homey and 
has some ante-natal and post-natal fa- 
cilities. Under no circumstances are 
any of fie girls allowed to leave the 
home during their stay. For visits to fie 
near-by hospital and to the lawyer, they 
must be accompanied all times by the 
social worker. The premises feel some- 
what like a prison, except that the in- 
tent is not to defend society from the 
imprisoned but to defend the im- 
prisoned from society. 

One government employee with close 
links to the shelter and its residents 
said that 90 per cent of the residents 
were victimised in some way or an- 
other — whether through rape or 
through men who have used, abused, 
exploited or manipulated them in some 
way. 

The employee, who spoke on condi- 
tion of anonymity, said: “The associa- 
tion does what it can to track down the 
rapist or the father and force him to 
many the woman. I know it sounds 
monstrous but it would be even worse 
for her to live in a society where she 
may risk losing her life. Besides, it is 
sometimes possible to force fie man to 
sign the marriage and divorce papers si- 
multaneously so that at least fie would 
bear the title of a divorcee instead of a 
single unmarried mother which is syn- 
onymous with being a prostitute.” 
However, in Soraya's case, it is vir- 
tually impossible to track down fie ag- 
gressor. even if Soraya could identify 
him. And in N ermine’s case, how 
would she be able to find a man who 
has left the country, whose real name 
she does not even know? 

For most of fie girls who come to 
the shelter, giving up their baby for 
adoption is their one and only option 
— no matter bow badly some of them 
want to keep their baby. “Getting rid of 
fie baby is most of the girls' mat pri- 
ority, no matter bow painful it may be 
for some because if they do keep their 
babies, society will regard them as 
worthless immoral outcasts. Nobody 
believes or would want to believe that 
the girl was raped or victimised," ex- 
plained the employee. 

Poverty, family breakups and and so- 
cial traditions are all factors which 
lead to these women’s desperate situa- 
tions. “The neighbours on fie floors 
above speak to fie girls with scorn 
and contempt”, says fie employee. The 
social worker who takes care of fie 
girls is looked upon wifi dismay and 
often disgust. As a result, surrounding 
residents are told fiat the shelter is for 
orphans. 

Despite this guise, the girls live in a 
constant state of fear that someone 
might try to break in. They fear the 
fundamentalists may attack, claiming 
that this is a house for fie protection of 
immoral women. Most of all, they fear 
being out again in the community, ex- 
posed to tiie knowing and merciless 
gaze of society. 

All names have been changed to pro- 
tect the identities of the residents. 
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Restor-errs 


Cairo's restoration schemes often cause more harm than 
good. Should we favour mud-brick or cement, the use of 
subtle touches or total revamping? Omayma Abdei-Latif 
scopes out the monuments 



Mohamed Hussein was dusting the walls of Amr 
Ibn Al-'As Mosque, when a block of stone fell 
from the ceiling. Fortunately, the chief restorer 
suffered only minor injuries. The incident, how- 
ever, raised quite a few eyebrows as to die safe-, 
ty and efficiency of restoration across the city. 

The mosque, like many others, has been sub- 
ject to several restoration projects oyer the past 
decade. Every time it is restored, different ma- 
terials are used. “The restored parts do not last 
for more than three years before they crack,” 
said Hussein. 

The case of Amr Ibn Al-'As Mosque, and be- 
fore that the Sphinx of Giza where restoration 
also failed, has sent alarm bells ringing. How 
many more monuments will come to grief in this 
restoration boom? 

The most common cause of bad restoration, 
which more often than not ends in failure, is the 
improper use of modern building materials like 
cement, plaster, red-brick, concrete tiles and 
crushed marble. Also, the standard of work- 
manship in some projects is questionable. 

Thick layers of cement spread on the walls of 
the mosques of Baybars Ai-Khayat, Al-Aqmar 
and AI-HaJdm are examples of how restoration 
should not be carried out. 

“In some parts of the mosque, the original 
painting with fine calligraphy were removed or 
pa in ted over with modem material. This means 
only one thing; complete erosion of the past, 
which is unforgivable,” said one restorer of the 
Bay bars AJ-Khayat Mosque. 

According to Sayed El-Arabl a masque re- 
storer in Islamic Cairo, the restoration pro- 
cedures undertaken at most of the area's sites 
are designed to maintain the buildings as places 
of worship. 

“Since the old churches and mosques are still 
in use and are subject to daily wear-and-tear, we 
curb the decay. We mean to preserve the gen- 
uineness of the monument, but also to conserve 
the original purpose for which it was built,” El- 
Arabi explained. 

His opinion is not shared by all. According to 
one historian, the key to successful restoration 
of a monument lies in the analysis of the original 
construction mareriaL 

“Restorers have to first understand what is be- 
hind a' monument, respect the current condition 
and try to leave things as they were, as much as 
possible,” said American University in Cairo 
(AUC) history Professor Fayza Heikal But this 
is ignored by many restorers, especially those 
who cany out major facelifts. 

A Spanish architect working in one of the old 
sabils (water fountain) in Islamic Cairo, to cite 
one example, was ready to demolish the area 
most severely hit by the 1992 earthquake and 
plan a reconstruction scheme. His proposal was 
turned down by the S uprem e Council of An- 
tiquities (SCA). 

“The Spanish Archaeological Centre had to 
work out another solution, because a monument, 
once demolished, can never be reconstructed to 
its ori ginal state,” said an Egyptian restorer 
working with the Spanish architect “We take 
into account the necessity of preserving and 
maintaining the building hs it is, because it is 
our duty as restorers to redress the damage and. 
in the meantime, consolidate and preserve the 
monument,” he explained. 

Ahmed El-Sawy, head of the Antiquities De- 
partment at Sohag University, identified three 
restoration schools. The traditional Egyptian 
style of restoration tends towards mortar mixed 
with sand and limestone to complete missing 
parts. “The colour of this material is a bit lighter 
than die rest of die monument so that it can easi- 
ly be identified as a restored part. This method is 
used on the West Bank of Luxor, the Beni Has- 
san tombs in Minya and the tombs of Saqqara,'’ 
he said 

Another school, dubbed the Italian style, fo- 
cuses on die replacement of all the monument’s 
missing parts. Modem techniques are used and 
darker lines are drawn on die restored parts. This 


method was implemented in a 
small section of Nefertari's Tomb 


but proved to be unsuccessful 

The Polish school of restoration 
utilises yet another approach: re- 
storers replace the missing parts 
of a monument, but without using 
any distinguishing features. This 
method has been carried out for 
the past three decades in the Tem- 
ple of Deir El-Bahri. 

“The Egyptian traditional style 
of restoration has proven the most 
successful in preserving our her- 
itage," said El-Sawy. 

Some archaeologists, however, 
raise the opinion that the process 
of restoring a monument is merely 
“an irr eversible obscuring of his- 
tory”. 

“Only the deteriorated parts of 
the monuments should be cau- 
tiously treated; there is no need to 
make a re-do of the monuments 
because you cannot make a re-do 
of history,” said Professor In- 
nemee of Leiden University in the 
Netherlands. 

Monuments and old buildings, 
be explained, are living organ- 
isms. They are not dead objects 
because they have a function in 
this society. They get older, like 
human beings. Maybe they will 
die one day, as nothing is eternal, 
but they should be treated as liv- 
ing objects as long as they stand 

He believes that a bunding or 
monument's original construction 
material best serves the purposes 
of restoration. “Using the same 
lime plaster mixed with sand, for 
instance, to cover the inside of the 
building, has proved more dur- 
able and for less damaging to the 
monument,” said Professor In- 
□emee. He has carried out re- 
search of such restoration tech- 
niques in Deir El-Adra in Wadi 
El-Natrun. “If you want to restore 
a painting and bring it back to its 
original condition, you should re- 
alise that if you use modem paints 
in combination with ancient frag- 
ments, sooner or later there will 
be problems. It is like a doctor's 
job. He cannot put the heart of a 
monkey into a human body; it 
might work for few hours but then 
die patient will die.” 

People tend to forget that Egyp- 
tians have been using wood and 
mud brick for thousands of years Not a tuck ; 
in restoration, and it works. But 
some think it is fashionable to use 
steel and plastic. 

Professor irmemee also warns against using 
any chemicals to impregnate the monuments, 
“because it is difficult to separate them from the 
painting or the architecture at a later phase. The 
damage may turn out to be irreversible.” 

Some archaeologists believe that new methods 
should always be considered in the painstaking 
work of restoration. The German mission re- 
storing the Temple of Sen I at Quroa has, ac- 
cording to Peter Stadelmann, director of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute of Cairo, used a 
new kind of injection which has been developed 
in Germany in limestone buildings. "This tech- 
nique is new, expensive and difficult, but it was 
needed for restoration. Before using it, several 
experiments were carried out in Germany which 
proved successful,” be told AI-Ahnm Weekly. 

The institute also established a restoration 
school in Quroa and on Elephantine Island 
where more than 15 workmen were trained to 
use the best restoration methods. 








Not a tuck and stitch, but a professional facelift for Ramses XI 


“We teach them to go back to the organic ma- 
terial to use mud-brick to complete walls and 
foundations, and never to mix cement with other 
material,” Stadlemann said. 

Why is it then that some restoration projects 
are doomed to failure, even when proven meth- 
ods are properly introduced into restoration tech- 
niques? One expert believes that “building con- 
tractors, rather than specialised restorers, are 
entrusted with the task of restoration. They deal 
with ancient monuments as though they were 
blocks of apartments and maintain no moral re- 
sponsibility towards them.” 

“All they want is to make money,” said a 
member of a foreign mission who asked that her 
name be withheld, of the contractors. 

The poor standard of workmanship is also part- 
ly to blanle. According to the above-mentioned 
expert, some SCA officials compromise on qual- 
ity to complete tire buildings quickly and to 
“save face before a critical local and inter- 
national audien ce.” 


Full steam ahead 


In its first meeting in nine years, the Supreme 
Council of Tourism discussed new measures to 
optimise tourist development. Rehab Saad reports 


How can Egypt increase and develop tourism? 
This was the question under consideration at the 
recent meeting of the Supreme Council for 
Tourism (SCT). To answer the question, the 
council came up with resolutions designed both 
to facilitate tourism and streamline procedures 
(see box). Minister of Tourism Mamdouh El- 
Beltagui described the resolutions as revolu- 
tionary, largely because they include coop- 
eration between the private and the public sec- 
tors. 


“Big national pro- 
jects, whether high- 
ways or airports, are 
going to be established 
by foe private sector 
according to the BOT 
[build, operate mid 
transfer] scheme," ex- 
plained El-Behagui. 

Under BOT, the pri- 
vate sector will build 
and operate structures, 
and they will then be 
transferred to the gov- 
ernment after a certain 
length of time. “Onr in- 
frastructure has wit- 
nessed great develop- 
ments in the last 15 
years,” he said. “How- 
ever, government re- 
sources for projects 
like airports and roads 
are limited because the 

g overnment has priori!- 

ised other areas like Yachts will enjoy fewer formalities 
health and education. 

But now, following the 

pew resolutions, government-sponsored build- 
ing of the infrastructure will be paralleled by 
private sector investment” 

The council also dealt with expenses paid by 
tourists, and how they could be minimised or 
streamlined. 

“The reducing of visa fees, or the complete 
abolition of visas, would be an effective pro- 
motional policy and one that has already been 
adopted by many countries,” Beltagui said. Cit- 
izens of Europe and America, he added, who 
constitute 70 per cent of the tourist movement 
to Egypt according to 1995 statistics, can visit 
Israel, Turkey, Greece, Tunisia, Cyprus, Eng- 
land and Germany without paying visa foes. 


“Now the Ministry of Tourism has requested 
the Supreme Council of Tourism to issue a rec- 
ommendation to streamline visa procedures for 
certain groups, and to study the possibility of 
abolishing visas altogether for others, especially 
for those countries which send a lot of tourists 
to Egypt, provided, of course, that security laws 
are not violated.” 

Research on visa reform, he added, should be 
carried out with coordination between the min- 
istries of foreign affairs, tourism, and finance. 


“We have suggested that the service fees 
Egypt collects for private cars should be re- 
duced from LE1,000 to LEI 00 cm each car,” 
Beltagui said. “Also, customs procedures and 
formalities for passage through ports and other 
outlets should be sped up,” he added. Beltagui 
suggested a system whereby a driver produces a 
certificate from a recognised automobile as- 
sociation in bis own country stating that be is 
committed to paying customs in Egypt should 
he leave the country without btis car. 


SCT resolutions 


— Funds allocated for the completion of the 
Koraymat/Zaferana/Hurghada freshwater pipeline 
before the end of 19%. 

— Approval obtained for die private sector to establish an 
airport at Marsa Alam. 

— Decision taken to construct roads leading to the new 
airport at Marsa Alam. 

— Reconsideration of all tourist expenses including visas. 

— Exempti (Hi of media delegations from entrance and 
photo fees to tourist sites. 

— Facilitation of entrance and exit formalities for private 


— Development of all Egyptian sites and improvement of 
services. 

— Abolition of illegal fees imposed by govemorates on 
tourist establishments or services. 


photo: Sherff Sonbol 


Facilitating the entry of private cars into the 
country was another i mp ort an t way to encour- 
age tourists to come to Egypt, particularly from 
the Arab world, the minister said. Egypt has 
long had to counter the problem of illegal car 
sales, and has therefore imposed large fees on 
cars entering the country. 

Meanwhile, neighbouring competitive coun- 
tries are encouraging motorists. They facilitate 
entrance procedures By registering car details on 
fee passport, without charging fees, much in the 
same way cameras and video cameras are reg- 
istered on fee passports of tourists entering 
Egypt. Greece, Israel and Tunisia already oper- 
ate this system. 


There are also plans to speed up procedures 
and formalities for all tourists. These include 
having a special authority for road control at 
boidexs such as Taba, and for fee Gulf of Aqaba 
area in general The acceleration of general en- 
trance procedures for tourists, upgrading the 
standard of services provided at ancient sites, 
and fee provision of foreign currency for tour- 
ists when they leave Egypt were also discussed. 

To encourage fee media to visit Egypt, the 
council has decided they should be exempt from 
all fees. “Delegations which visit Egypt on their 
own initiative, or by invitation, to prep a re TV 
series about Egypt's ancient tourist sites or to 
make news reports, without intending to use 
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“We need to en- 
courage visitors from 
these new markets to 
increase tourist inflow and to give us a strategic 
stock in case our traditional markets, the US 
and Europe, are shaken,” Beltagm stressed. 

And in a further effort to promote Egypt 
abroad, foreign media advertising is to be in- 
creased. The previous, highly successful cam- 
paign had concentrated on advertising cm na- 
tional TV, in specialist newspapers and on 
billboards and posters. Now, satellite TV is to 
be included. “In fee coming period, fee min- 
istry is going to advertise on CNN and NBC In- 
ternational” Beltagui anryimuwl “This will 
help promote Egypt and offset any media ex- 
aggeration in die event of any unfortunate in- 
cidents.” 
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Michael MaL 
linson of fee 
Egypt Explora- 
tion Society has 
been working in 

Td El- Anxama 
for aver ten years 
and said that con- 
servation should, 
in the first place, 
be designed to 
suit both fee ma- 
teria] and the 
people. “We have 
to look, on the 
small scale, at fee 
nature of the ma- 
terial and bow it 
will survive, and 
on the large 
scale, how fee 
people living 
around foe monu- 
ments will be af- 
fected by the ma- 
terial” be said. 

The -problem 
Mallinson feces 
in the case of Tel 
EL-Amama has to 
do with cultiva- 
tion. “Sometimes 
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EgyptAir 


Services Sam and 2pm, from Tahrir, 
then Gia .mil Abnaea. Depart! Hur- 
ghada noon and Soil TIcfaar LE40 on- 
tfl 5pm, LE4J iWuftn-, both each 
way. 


There are between d o. 

p m ,)*. fiMss iaSy. Cheek SgyjeAirz 
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£Bhm 759-9806. 
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Tickets LE220 for 
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maz*.. Deputs Shaun B-Sfaeildi 11pm. 
TickeO LE50 each way. 


Cairo-Harehada 

LE780 for forergnea, bofli rocadrtap. 


Tfl CCT- 

tain areas causes 
damage to monu- 
ments so wc try 
to set priorities,” 
he said, pointing 
OUt that the twain 
characteristics of 
the English 
school of restora- 
tion is feat it is 
very selective in. 
the n m ter tn l em- 
ployed. 

“We tty not to 
use anything 
modem and 

rtmln* sure tht 

everything is 
very wefl- 

researefaed before 
mairtng a de- 
cision about 
which way to da 
file work. We’ve 
learned from ex- 
perience that new 
material will de- 
cay much fester 
than old material 
After three or 
four years the 
new restoration 
will completely blend wife the okl and you are . 
confronted wife the same problem,” Mallinson 
said 

Proper maintenance of buildings is a difficult 
task smee most of the historic areas fell prey to a 
complexity of destructive fectois. Pollution, vi- 
bration from traffic, misuse of fee monuments 
and consecutive improper restoration can be se- 
riously damaging. 

Monuments are not only brought to ruin due to 
faulty restoration techniques, said Shawki Nakh- 
la, head of fee Restoration Department at the 
SCA. “There are also problems such as the con- 
tinued urban sprawl of buildings, subterra ne an 
water and agriculture cncroachmeaxts,” he said 

A good restoration plan, however, can help 
keep these monaments in good shape for genera- 
tions to come. Though some of today’s resto rer s 
cannot be accused of fee same in-conceived 
work as their predecessors, the recent un- 
fortunate incidents resulting from restoration er- 
rors might prove a lesson well-leamed 
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them commercially, should be exempted from 
foes, because they automatically promote 
Egypt’s tourist product abroad,” Beltagui said . 

The council also discussed the opening of 
new offices around the world, an issue tackled 
in a paper submitted to the council by the Min- 
istry of Tourism. “After studying the dis- 
tribution of tourist offices worldwide, it was 
discovered that there were not enough, and that 
those in existence did not cover the important 
tourist markets. So we decided we needed more 
offices in main tour- 
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Ahfi footballers celebrating 
tbeir 2-0 victory over Zamalek, 
by tonring the Cairo Stadium 
track, and greeting their fans 
(top); while a shot from the 
match shows AMTs Ahmed 
Felix (right) straegfing for the 
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In a tense, sometimes 
violent, match, Ahli 
may have clinched 
their 25th Egyptian 
Football League 
trophy, amidst 
contihuing cries of 
'foul' from the Zamalek 
Side. Email Abet-NKoetS 
reports on Tuesday's 
match 
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Ahli 2. Zamalek 


I 


It was a tense match, die play was rough, and nothing 
was certain until the last 15 mfmiTFx of the crucial Ahli 
And Zamalek match at Cairo Stadium last Tuesday. But 
by the time the final whistle blew, Ahli had scored a re- 
sounding 2-0 victwy^nd,itgpes widioor saying, there 
bad been the usual scraps between phtyec rad referee. 
If Ahli draw their next figure (against amaili) they will 
have achieved their 25th win in the 38 years of the 
diampianship’s history. 

The match started with Zamalek in tight control in 
midfield, playing with positive but rough defence: This 
was partly a result ofEgypt’s international referee Kad- 
ry Abdel-Azim’s failure to call three or four fouls, 
which encouraged other players to play rough- But be- 
fore things go*. ottt of control Ahdd-Azini became me- 
ticulous, and before halftime, three yellow cards had 
been giveo for arguing with the referee. Ahli got two, 
and Zamakk’s Em* Nassau was shown foe third. 

Zamalck’s spearhead Hazem Imam made a foiled at- 
tempt to score in the first five minutes. Ahli also made 
some rather weak attempts, coming from the left and 
right white Zamalek retafoed a strong grip in midfield. 

Nevertheless it was dear that Ahli’s level of fitness 
was higher than their rivals’, and towards the end of the 


first halt Ahli intensified their attacks and had two shots at 
goal, but Zamalek 's goalie Nader El-Sayed was on guard. 

Things got rough again in the second half, with Ahli's 
HI sham Hanafi having to come on in place of an injured 
Mag&Tolba. Referee Abdel -Azim let more fouls pass 
unheeded, and the 80,000 spectators became increasingly 
agitated, loudly demanding a real game of football. Zam- 
alek fons woe particularly dismayed, because it appeared 
that Zamalek was following a policy of defence rather 
than attack. Towards the end of the match. Ahli changed 
their plan of attack from the wings and started to invade 
Zamalek’s centre. They managed to find its weak points, 
and that was the end of Zamalek 

The first goal came after 60 minutes. Ahli's Ahmed Fe- 
lix got away from his marker Hussein Abdel-Latif to 
plant the ball in ZamaJek’s net and score Ahli's 87th goal 
oflbe season. Ahli’s second goal came when Hisbam Ha- 
nafi broke through Zamalek’s defence, and passed a boll 
to Hossam Hassan. who charged towards Zamalek’s 
goalkeeper El-Say ed. Without a single defender in the 
area. El-Sayed was confused. But Zamalek’s Nabit Mah- 
moud ran towards the net past Hassan to help S-Sayed. 
but was unable to stop Hassan shooting the ball into the 
goal. Referee Mohamed Tawfiq, standing in the comer. 


decided it was a goaf amidst Zamalek claims that it 
should have been declared offside. 

To a background of the roars of furious Zamalek fans. 
Zamalek board members and players appealed fir the goal 
to be disallowed, bw referee Kadry Abdd-Azim turned 
them down. The whole team then withdrew from the pitch 
with eight m i nut es to go before the end of the match. After 
ten minutes, referee Abdel-Azim announced Ahli's victory. 

The trouble at Tuesday’s game highlighted the ongoing 
controversy over whether foreign referees should be used 
in Ahli and Zamalek matches. Accusations of bias, stop- 
pages of play while players contest decisions, and even 
crowd violence towards the referee, have become par for 
the course. It was fear of such a scenario which caused 
Zamalek to request a European referee. Ahli made no ob- 
jection to the request. 

Zamalek’s board and players are maintaining their 
protest at Abdel-Azim’s decision, claiming that had the 
refere e s been E ur opeans, no one would have questioned 
their decisions. 

However, Zamalek’s request brought criticism from 
the Confederation of African Football (CAP). Farah 
Eido, the Somali president of CAF’s Referees Com- 
mittee, objected on the grounds tharit violated an agree- 


ment between CAF and the Egyptian Football Federa- 
tion which states that both parties would use African 
and Asian referees only. Eido threatened the exclusion 
of Egyptian referees from CAF matches if they used 
European referees in domestic matches'. 

The situation became so complicated that Abdel- 
Moneira Emara, bead of the Supreme Council for 
Youth and Sport, had to intervene and convince them 
to use an Egyptian referee. 

“Even among African referees, there are Ahli and 
Zamalek fons,” argued Nabil Nosseir. Zamalek’s man- 
ager before the match. “Their decisions would still be 
questioned fry the 100,000 spectators in Cairo Stadium 
and the millions watching the match on television.'’ 

CAF officials respond that if the federation showed 
some respect for and confidence in their own referees, 
perhaps the players and the fons would do likewise. 

A look at recent history shows that every Ahli and 
Zamalek match has been sensitive enough for the 
players to be dissatisfied with the referee, no matter 
what his nationality was. According to football critic 
Hassan El-Mistikawe, Ahli and Zamalek matches as 
long ago as 1962 and 1971 had to be abandoned be- 
cause of refereeing problems. 
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volunteer 

workforce 

THE LARGEST volunteer workforce in 
Olympic history will be deployed for the 
centennial Olympic Games. More than 
45,000 volunteers are being recruited 
and trained to handle jobs Tanging from 
providing first aid, translating, delivering 
film to the press centre, staffing public 
information booths to rewriting stories 
for the daily Olympic Village newspaper, 
hosting dignitaries, and participating in 
victory ceremonies during which medals 
are presented. 

Training varies by post Envoys — 
managerial level volunteers who work in 
the Olympic Village supporting their 
assigned delegation's chef de mission — 
have undergone a two-year training 
programme. Other volunteers receive 
on-site training prior to the Games. 

Recruitment has been widespread. 
Sixteen of Georgia's largest employers 
comprise the Atlanta Olympic 
Committee's Corporate Council; each 
employer has pledged employees — a 
combined total of roughly 20,000 — to 
help at the Games. The Peace Corps is 
helping to recruit interpreters from the 
ranis of tbeir alumni. Am eri corps, 
established by US President Clinton to 
engage young people in national service, 
is committing nearly 1 ,000 volunteers to 
work in public safety and transport. 
Volunteers from the United Way are 
supporting the Olympic torch relay as it 
travels across the country, and the 
American Red Cross is recruiting and 
training 500 medical volunteers. 

In the four-year period leading up to 
the Games, more than 1,600 groups, 
ranging from hiking clubs and 
professional societies to cultural 
organisation and garden clubs, joined the 
Atlanta Olympic Committee-led 
Olympic Force, which undertook annual 
service projects. 

This is the first time the Olympic 
Gaines have encouraged such an 
outpouring of volunteers, which 
represents an unprecedented level of 
collaboration among die people of a host 
country to ensure the Games' success. 


Swimming ahead 

EGYPT’S Mustafa Khalil became the 
first disabled swimmer to complete the 
French International Race last week. 
Thirty-seven able-bodied swimmers also 
joined the 25km race. 

In spite of the obstacles of bad weather 
and strong winds, Khalil was able to 
finish ahead of many other swimmers 
and was carried on die shoulders of 
French competitors to collect a cup from 
the French Swimming Federation for 
being the first disabled swimmer ever to 
finish the race. 

Al-Ahram Handball 

AFTER the success of its recent squash 
tournament. Al-Ahram Organisation, 
under the chairmanship of Ibrahim 
Nolle, has decided to organise an 
International Handball Championship, 
to be held from 3-8 July. 

Hie championship will be the 
Egyptian handball team's lost 
competition before the Atlanta 
Olympics. The idea for the competition 
emerged after die Egyptian team won 
sixth place in the last World Cup. The 
team is also predicted to win a medal at 
Atlanta. 
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Quarterfinal 

Euro-fever 

Euro 96 has provided all the 
thrills and spills a dedicated fol- 
lower of football could wish for. 
As the final approaches, Eric ' 
Asmomugha reports on the 
championship's latest stages 

It's been three weeks of glorious football, but 
all good dungs come to an end and the Euro 
96 final will be derided ar Wembley on Sun- 
day. At the time of writing, we’re down to 
the last four. By publication, the two finalists 

will have been deckled. 

The turn of events has left the pundits con- 
fused. Italy crashed oat in the first round 
Holland suffered a massive 1-4 defeat by 
England, in a classic game that will be re- 
membered for years to come, before being 
knocked out by France m the quarterfinals in 
the most agonising way possible — a penalty 
shootout Spain suffered the same frae after 
120 goalless mrautes against E n gland. 

The use of penalty sbootouts to decide 
drawn matches remains controversial. What 
is clear is tto it puts immense pressure on the 
players and especially die goalkeeper. Great 
teams can faD and great players can fumble, 
which has been apparent at Euro 96, and pen- 
alties can seem a brmally swift solution. 

In Spain's match against England, for ex- 
ample. two of Spain’s big names foiled to get 
the bail into the net Fernando Hierro hit the 
crossbar and Miguel Nadal’skick was saved 
bv England's goalkeeper David S e am a n 
Meanwhile Alan Shearer, David Platt, Stuart 
Pearce and Paul Gascoigne afl managed to 
convert their kicks to give Eng la nd the vic- 

*°TbC host nation, England, have surprised, 
Sp rttbl966 are being: beuUl finfemorc 
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A nting 1-1 draw with Switzerland. 
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PortagvFs Paolo Soon (R) and Czech's Radak Latah in action dur- 
ing their quarterfinal European Soccer Championship (photo : AFP) 
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Holland had made mistakes in four natch 
against England, finally made the worst. Hk 

penalty kick was saved by French goalkeep- 
er Bernard Lama, giving the match to 
France. France, the 19S4 champions, went 
rati) the pitch with a 26-game unbeaten 
streak. They had ended the first round ai the 
top of Group B, after bearing Romania 1-0, 
Bulgaria 3-1 and drawing 1-1 with S pain 
Meanwhile, Germany survived an 31- 
fen^jered but exciting quarterfinal matrti to 
beat Croatia 2-1. Jurgen Klinsmann, who 
made a brief fait incident-packed per- 
Friimanee. scored Germany’s first gpalwifa a 
pecahyin the 20th minute. He received a yel- 

low card, escaped a red after & bad kick do Da- 
vor SukeE, -and limped out of the game with a 


calf muscle injury before foe break. Suker 

equalised for Croatia in foe 5 1st minute, but 
“striking defender'" Matthias Sammer scored 
the winning goal for Germany seven min- 
utes later. The Czech Republic, tbe outsiders 

among foe right quarterfmalists, continued 
their magic at Villa Park by beating Portugal 
1 - 0 . They had upset Italy 2-1 in Group C and 
managed a late equaliser against Russia to 
join foe last eight Karel Pobosky was the 
Czech hero. In the 52nd mimne, he made his 
wav through four Portuguese defenders and 
chipped the ball into the net as goalkeeper 
Victor Baia rushed out for a save. 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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IAA members to attend the 36th Congress in Egypt 




MEMBERS of the In- 
ternational Advertising 
Association (IAA) re- 
ceived President Hos- 
ni Mubarak’s address 
in the 35th congress 
held in Seoul, Korea, 
with great interest At 
the end of his ad- 
dress, which was dis- 
played on big-screen 
televisions, President 
Mubarak extended an 
invitation to the IAA 
members to attend the 
36th Congress which 
Egypt will host in 
1998. 

2500 attendees plus 
500 students in Ko- 
rean and American 
universities listened to 
Mubarak's address 
that was translated in 
both Korean and Ar- 
abic. It was also dis- 
tributed in pictorial 
brochu res on Egypt to TwoslIobof p^,,, 
those attending the 
event 

Some IAA members commented that Mu- 
barak's address was objective and reflected 
Egypt's interest in keeping up with modem- 
age technology. The address also shed light 
on the topic of the 36th Congress in Cairo, 
"Interaction", in relation to the potential of the 
host country, Egypt 
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when m am wcAao to 


Mubarak's address displayed to the Congress on big-screen televisions 


Reception of the guests 
The guests included the members of the IAA 
and high-ranking Korean officials who were 
received by HE Mohamed Amin Shalaqami, 
Egypt's ambassador to Korea and his wife; 
Mr Adel Mohamed Afift, president of the IAA 
Egypt Chapter, general manager of the ad- 
vertising department and member of the 
board of Al-Ahram Establishment and Lula 
Zaklama, vice-president of IAA conference 
affairs and vice-president of IAA Egypt Chap- 
ter also received the IAA guests. 

The event started off with the Korean na- 
tional anthem, followed by the Egyptian one. 
Lula Zaklama delivered the opening speech 
in which she said: 

"7000 years ago, the pharaohs devised 


methods for communication and advertising. 
The Pyramids, which were the first means of 
advertising, bear witness to this fact Papyrus 
was the first civilized means for communica- 
tion on which messages were sent 
‘interaction in the 21st Century* is the title of 
the forthcoming congress which Egypt will 
host in 1998. 

Let us contemplate in the next few months 
those changes and challenges which will face 
the telecommunications industry in this fast- 
paced, ever-changing field. 

in the past access to information was nev- 
er an easy task. Therefore, each country re- 
mained isolated from its neighbours. This 
barred the flow of information on the lifestyles 
of neighbouring peoples and their civiliza- 
tions. 

Today, we are very lucky because we live 
in the age of highly-advanced tele- 
communications. There is no end to this on- 


effective as countries of the world endeavour 
to solve their border disputes and achieve 
their different inter-related interests through 
means other than military clashes. Thus, the 
language of bullets has changed because tel- 
ecommunications offers the most constructive 
means by which objective dialogue and prob- 
lem-solving can take place, in the end, tele- 
communications will prove to be the best tool 
to achieve peace and prosperity. 

On the threshold of a new age, it is the duty 
and responsibility of those who work in the 
mass media to work together to establish an 
information base through advertising which 
will lead us to a prosperous work! we need to 
live in, a world that we deserve." 


welcome you to take part in the Egyptian 
Night that will acquaint you with a part of our 
culture and cuisine. 

On this occasion, I take the opportunity to 
thank the Korean government for its generos- 
ity and hospitality which we all felt I would 
also like to thank them for the good at- 
mosphere they provided and for the lovely life 
I spent here during my 5-year term. My col- 
league, the Korean ambassador to Egypt, 
and I are working hard and doing our best to 
enhance Egyptian-Kbrean relations. 

Finally, I welcome you again and thank you 
for your participation. . And now, let me 
present the address of Mohamed Hosni Mu- 
barak, president of Egypt" 


going progress. 

With the substitution of military wars for ec- 
onomic ones, the role of telecommunications 
and advertising has become more and more 


Speech of the Egyptian 
ambassador to Korea 
Amin Shalaqami, Egyptian ambassador to 
Korea, was next to address the attendees. He 
said: "For myself and on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the IAA Egypt Chapter, I thank all of 
you for giving us the honour of receiving you, 
our dear guests. It is my utmost pleasure to 


President Hosni Mubarak's address 
to the 35th IAA World Congress 
Ladies and gentlemen, 

Members of the 35th IAA World Congress. 

It gives me pleasure to take this opportunity 
to welcome you to this evening's festivities 
and to invite you to become acquainted with 
the 36th IAA World Congress, which will be 


held in Cairo Ms* . 

1998. _ -J. 

1 am certain that 

when you come to Caf- 
ro to share in the work 
of your next congress, 
you win be given the 
opportunity to become 
closely acquainted 
with Egypt, toe people 
and the country. 

You are sure to en- 
joy visiting te unique 
antiquities, which area 
witness to 7000 years 
of ancient cr/ffizabon, 
and teaming of fis - 
modem renaissance, 
making your last con- 
gress of the century a 
fruftfol experience. 

‘Interaction’ is the . , 
theme of the Cairo 
congress and the 
choice of the theme 
and venue cannot be 
more fitting. The Egyp- * 
tian rivffisation is syn- 
onymous wtth com- 
munlcation and 

interaction between people, cultures and re- • 
ligions. Egypt's history, which is unique, is ev- 
idence enough that this interaction is not only 
possible but is also desirable and fo$ of riches. 

The revolution in communications has made 
our world a small global village, just as the 
media in Egypt in ail their forms, have been 
able to cover a great deaf of ground in keep- 
ing pace with this revolution to find for them- 
selves a fitting place on the international map 
of information. 

Information's creative scope can greatly 
contribute towards building bridges and con- 
solidating understanding between cultures 
and dvifizations, contributing towards peaqe, _ 
security and economic welfare in every part 
of the world. 

I therefore invite you to contribute yote* con- 
structive efforts, In order to continue your no- 
ble goals. In bidding you farewell. I take this 
opportunity to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess. of your 35th IAA World Congress and 
look forward to wetoomfeg you to Cairo in 
May 1998. ' 

Hswe a good everting. ~ . . . . 


Vacation ’96 Expo 


HERALDING the start of summer vacation. Graphic Station 
Advertising has organised Vacation '96 Expo. Tarek Salih, 
general manager of the agency, explained that the fair will 
be held at El-Shams Club, one of the largest dubs with a 
capacity of 300,000 people. The fair wifi feature major com- 
panies selling and showcasing a variety of products' and 
goods, induding ready-made clothing, leatherware, cos- 
metics, sportswear, even automobiles and motorcycles. 
The expo will be held from 27 June to 1 July 1996. 







El-Chark insures Barada for LElnm 


WITHIN tite framework of the socfel rote taken by firtittcial 
organisations, El-Chark Insurance Go. .held a reception Jn 
honour of International Egyptian -Squash champion Ahmed 


Barada and other players, in the sport Borham AttefitfhJ^- 
head of the company, presented Barada with a LEImnao- * : 


ddent policy. The company hopes that this wBt be an in- 
centive for other athletes to insure themselves against 
event of suffering any injuries. 




NBE: Egypt’s premier financial institution 


LAST TUESDAY, the National Bank of Egypt (NBE) com- 
pleted Its 98th year of operation. On 25 June 1 898, NBE was 
established as an Egyptian joint stock company with a capital 
of one million pounds sterling. 

Since its foundation, NBE was entitled with issuing bank 


notes and keeping the government accounts, besides its ac- 
tivities as a commercial bank. 

All along its long history, NBE has embarked upon mobil- 
ising and employing savings in different fields of develop- 
ment in the context of the various economic polities and 
, stages of the Egyptian econ- 


c|b 

Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 


Do you have to go to the bank each time you need 
one of its services? 
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omy; starting from Egyptian- 
isation and nationalisation, 
followed later by the econom- 
ic open door policy and end- 
ing with the current economic 
reform. 

Throughout these phases, 
the bank has been dis- 
tinguished with its pioneering 
polities and activities, main- 
ly: 

— Maintaining its position 
on top of the Egyptian bank- 
ing system, NBE’s balance 
sheets, as of December 
1995, recorded LE5lbn with 
an increase of 12.6 per cent 
over the previous year. De- 
posits amounted to LE37bn 
whereas loans and in- 
vestments reached 

LE31.5bn, with an increase 
of 8.8 per cent and 9.9 per 
cent respectively. 


— Geographical coverage with spedaJ emphasis on new 
industrial and tourist communities, through 315 domestic 
banking units. 

— Sound presence worldwide via its whoHy-owned Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt International Limited, London, and its 
representative office in Johannesburg. This is in addition to 
coestablishing the African Export and Import Bank. The 
bank is also equipped with a network of 1,300 cor- 
respondents all over the world. 

— Extensive direct participation in different ventures cov- 
ering \rarious economto activities. NBE*s equity participations 
total some LE 1.3bn distributed on 105 companies with a to- 
tal capital of some LE1 1 .2bn. 

— In 1965, the bank innovated Investment trustee services, 
which were further developed to encompass selling and buy- 
ing securities and collecting coupons on behalf of Its custom- 
ers, in addition to handling the procedures conducive to eval- 
uating, restructuring and privatising state owned companies. 
This is besides the bank's traditional services embracing the 
foundation of companies on behalf of investors, preparing 
feasibility studies, technical and financial management and 
promotion of new investment, and underwriting. 

— NBE has introduced, for the first time in Egypt, a separ- 
ate unit for real estate services; namely the Real Estate Mar- 
ket, where real estates are traded In auctions. 

— NBE adopted a new concept In financing capital In- 
tensive infrastructure projects domestically and abroad. 
These embrace mainly power stations, toll highways, tele- 
phone cables and water purification stations. Moreover, the 
bank financed the construction of Gaza Airport to enhance 


development efforts in the Palestinian setf-ruie areas. 

— Managing syndicated loans as a hedge against crecfit 
risks. 

— Extending soft loans for pro export projects in addftiorr to 
buyers’ credft. 

— Expanding the scope of consumer credit (purchasing 
cars, housing units and commodities). Total consumer credft. 
amounted to LE 860mn as of 30 June 1 995. 

— Wider introduction of private banking services, mainly 
plastic cards In local and foreign currencies, office banking, 
EI-Ahiy tetebank, cross border system and electronic transfer 
of funds from abroad. 

— The bank supported non-fraditkmal activities by co- 
establishing the National Telecommunications Company. Be- 
sides, it promoted and incorporated the Egyptian Satellite 
Company (NReSat) which will launch the first Egyptian sat- 
ellite. 

— NBE played a significant role in enhancing the capital 
market via evaluating enterprises scheduled for privatisation, 
actively managing its own portfolio, providing margin finance, 
playing the role of market maker and establishing companies 
supporting the capital market, namely: EJ-Ahly Co for Bro- 
kerage, Elnfthly Co for Development and Investment and El- £ 

Ahly Co for Investments. The bank has also introduced the • 
first mutual fond hi Egypt, l.e. NBE Mutual Fund yielding. at?-. . 
cumulated return, followed by the second fund yielding pe- 
riodical return. 

— The bank has also broken through the field of financial 
teasing by establishing joint teasing companies with special- 
ised foreign expertise. 


Never mind working hours and holidays; Faisal Bank’s automatic 
teller machine card enables you to deal with the bank 24 hours a day. 
Card holders will benefit from the following services: 


Egyptian-C anadian 
project to be established 


- Foreign currency exchange at the free market rate 

- Cash deposits and withdrawl 

- Account transfers 

- Balance inquiries 

- Requesting cheque and account books 

- Demanding bank cheques or letters of guarantee 


A card holder can issue cards to a specfic person, allowing him to 
benefit from all services except writing cheques. 

A card holder can also issue cards to his wife, sons or other relatives 
who will be entitled to receive specified amounts of money. 


A card holder is also entitled to receive a deposit card as well as 
balance inquiries and statements 

For more information, contact the head office on 1113 Cornich El-Nil, Cairo 
Tel; 750994 - 5753165 - 5753109 


BAHAEDDIN Helmi, vice- 
chairman of Banque Misr, 
said that In light of the bank's 
policy towards supporting en- 
vironmental conservation and 
public health. In addition to 
festering investment coop- 
eration between the Republic 
of Egypt and the government 
of Canada, an agreement to 
establish the Egypt-Canada 
Mineral On Production and 
Blending Company S AE. has BWiaeddin Hebni 
been signed and is currently 
under construction. G 

Seventy per cent of the company's cap- th 
Hal is derived from the following: Banque ai 
Misr (which has a 10 per cent share), the ef 
Canadian company Titan Projects Ltd and 
an association of Egyptian businessmen at al 
the forefront of which is Yehla EJ-KoumI ve 
and Ambassador Amin Nimr. bs 


The remaining 30 per cent 
of the company’s capital will 
be made available for public 
subscription as of 1 July 
1996, in the form of 45,000 
shares, valued at $50 each, 
$12.50 of which is paid at the 
beginning of the subscription. 

The company alms to col- 
lect and refine mineral oils to 
produce base oils using mod- 
em American techniques. It is 
^ expected that International as- 

sistance and support from the 
Canadian government will be granted to 
the company, for this activity can greatly 
aid in cleaning the environment which ben- 
efits public health. 

It is hoped that this will be the first step 
along the path of private sector In- 
vestments In the field of refining petroleum- 
based oils to conserve the environment 



Press delegation from Sooth Africa 


IN LIGHT of the efforts undertaken by EgyptAir to pro- 
mote tourism from distant areas of the world to Egypt a 
press delegation representing major South Africannewe- 
papers and magazines <m visit Egypt at the Invitation of 
EgyptAir, In cooperation with the^^ n 7^X^ tj 

Ity and OK Travel, explained MahrmudOthmarr regional 
manager for Aftica. He added that the 

to Durban, m. addition to Its current service to Jo- 
hannesburg and Capetown. This fells within the frame- 
work of the strong ties that join Egypt and South Mica 
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Hassan Helmy & Co 




ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 
INTERIOR DECORATORS & CONTRACTORS 


from 27 June to 1 July 
Cairo International Conference Centre 


The First in Egypt Since 1948 

in 1948. Hassan Bev Helmy saw some Venetian blind ads in American architectural ma gazines — the latest fad at that lime. 
He was convinced that this product would be a huge success in Egypt He contacted Hunter Douglas and agreed to start 
making the blinds in Egypt 

fit July 1948, die first Venetian Mind was manufactured in Egypt. 

Hie licence given to Hassan Helmy & Co is the oldest licence world-wide given by Hunter Douglas. 

Since tint time, the company has developed and diversified its product range to mefade suspended ceilings in I960, 
awnings in 1962, roller sh utt ers in 1965, fibreglass msecs screens in 1996, vertical blinds in 1968, aluminium windows and 
doors in 1980 and lately Strato windows (ahnmnimn + resin + wood) in 1996. 

hi addition to die development of their products, Ha$san Helmy & Co has, from the hpgtmwwg on quality ^ 

the highest level of manufacturing. They dealt with leading companies in all their products, such as Hunter Douglas from 
Hollan d ; Sodial, Somfy and ZF from France; 3M from the USA and Stralco from Italy. 
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Hassan Amr Helmy 
Quality Manager 


Amr Hassan Hehny 
Managing Director 


Hassan Bey Helmy 
Founder 


Since 1948... 

unium 


Aluminium 

Products 


Window Covering 
Products 

Architectural 

Products 

Solar and Security 
Films 
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ASSEMBLE 
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Aluminium Windows 

| SODIALl 

3 

and Doors 

ALUMINUM 


Tabular Motors and 
Automatic Control 
Systems 


Roller Shutter 
Accessories 

Decorative Window 
Frames 
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...through to 1996 


International companies 
represented by tias$an Helmy & Cos 

- Hunter Douglas (Holland) 

Produces Lmtafiex Venetian Minds, vertical blinds 
and roller shutters; Luxakn suspended ceilings. 
Considered the No. 1 company in the field. 

- 3M (USA) 

One of die most reputable US corporations 
producing polyester film far solar protection and 
shatter-resistance. 


Aluminium windows and doors giving an, noise 
and dust protection unparalleled in Egypt 

Somfy (France) 

Electric motors and automatic 

ZF (France) 

Roller shutter 
operation. 


The first company fc be awarded ttie l$€9€€2 
Certificate in the Held of architectural products 






fime m Egypt, decorative window 
of an outside aluminium frame to 
the elements; an msirfe f rame of natural 
[ to blend warmly with your furnishings and a 
joining the two frames to give the highest 
ical satisfaction possible. 


Reference Pit 

Canal Authority 
of Foreign Affairs 
m Establishment 



o & TV Building 
> international Airport 


Anrjfines: EgyptAir - KLM - Air France - 
Japan Airlines - TWA 
Hanks: Arab- African - CitiCoip - EAB - 
Abu Dhabi 

Fmbassies: US - Brazil - Norway 
;Hospitals: Ain Shams Specialist - Qubba 
Sbhubra - El-Salam - Sidi Gaber Military 
Hotels: Nile Hilton - Safir - Baron - 
Meridien Sheraton Montazah - Gezira 
Sheraton intercontinental 
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Edwar El-Kharrat: 


Mikhail and 


the dragon 


Novelist, poet, critic, one-time political activist, 
now the laurels are falling on his head. But who is 
Mikhail, and what the dragon? 



ft has been a season of laurels for Edwar El-Kharrat. Last March, 
the month in which he turned 70. be travelled to the Emirates to re- 
ceive the valuable Uwaiss award for fiction. To mark his birthday, 
the Supreme Council of Culture held a four-day seminar. The med- 
als. tokens arid gifts he has received are all arranged on a side-table 
in the dining room of his Zamalek flat — his wife's gesture, and 
one in which he takes a quiet pride. 

The recent proliferation of laurels meets with a typically de- 
boniar response: “I am not displeased, to say the least The money 
[from the award] is good, of course. But it's really that all this 
brings more readers to my work. Then there are the papers that . 
were written: some very good studies, and some intimate tes- 
timonies." Poise and a semblance of equanimity have always 
stood El-Kharrat in good stead. He has come a long way, from 
early disregard of his wort: to an assured place in the canon. 

Edwar El-Kharrat was bom in Alexandria to an Upper Egyptian 
father and a mother whose family came from the Delta. He grew 
up in the Gheit EI-Enab area, at the time a predominantly Coptic, 
somewhat rural neighbourhood. Time and again EI-Kharrai, 
through the eyes of his protagonist/narrator Mikhail, has revisited, 
in what some describe as a Proustian vein, Gheit El-Enab. Mu- 
harram Bey and other quarters where be once lived. Yet “these 
writings are not an autobiography, nor anything like; the flights of 
fancy.~the artifice herein, bear them far beyond such bounds" he 
warns in the epigraph of Turabha Zafaraan. 1986 (English trans- 
lation. City of Saffron. I9S9). His oft reiterated designation of City 
of Saffron and its sequel Ya Banal Iskindiriya (English translation. 
Girls of Alexandria. 1993) as semi-autobiographical novels is a 
necessary warning since his fiction has oftdfi been read with the in- 
quisitive scrutiny accorded the roman a clef, to the detriment of 
other dimensions. But in charting El-Kharrat 's .biography it is the 
reworking and transpositions of bis experiences that come to light 

Take the choice of the name Mikhail for the protagonist in al- 
most all of his works. U has deep resonances for El-Kharrat When 
his older brother died a few days after his binh El-Kharrat s par- 
ents vowed that he was to be baptised at the Monastery of Arch- 
angel Mikhail in Akhmim. his father's native city in Upper Egypt 
“It was such a difficult and costly journey at the time for the whole 
family to undertake, so circumstances did not permit us until I was 
six. thus I was fully conscious, and very religious. I felt I was in 
danger of dying without being baptised and that that would mean I 
would never go to heaven and that there would be no salvation. 
And I remember v ividly the event of baptism, from beginning to 
end... at the monastery on the mountain". 

Archangel Mikhail and the unusual circumstances of £1- 
Kharrat's baptism are evoked in many guises throughout the nov- 
els. Mikhail too undergoes a seven year wait for baptism; his 
mother makes “Angel pastries" decorated with Coptic words on 
his name-day: he speaks of the archangel as his patron saint and in- 
tercessor, a chance acquaintance, Nagia, tells him of her train jour- 
ney when her un baptised son Mikhail fell so ill that she recoursed 
to borrowing a razor from a fellow passenger, a sheikh, to cut her 
breast and sprinkle him with blood in a sacrament that is mi- 
raculously accepted. 


From the leitmotif of Archangel Mikhail to the Ethiopian icons 
that adorn his coffee mug, there is no doubt El-Kharrat is ena- 
moured with Coptic symbolism (in a manner travestied by his im- 
itators). He has on more than one occasion categorically rejected 
the exoticising label of “Coptic writer”, demanding instead to be 
called an Egyptian writer. And as to faith? He says that now “I 
can neither say I am an atheist nor a believer. At the. same time. I 
have deep reverence for the Coptic Church, for all its rituals and 
symbols — but faith is another matter." 

El-Kharrat was 16 when the family plunged into financial dire 
straits. His father’s business had tidied. His sister Aida and brother 
Emile were killed in die typhoid epidemic of the early '40s. A year 
later El-Khairat’s father died. “He did not leave a piastre in the 
house. I was responsible for my mother and sisters... For a year I 
snuggled to make both ends meet before taking a job at die British 
Navy depot in Kafr Ashri.'' 

Both Edwar and Mikhail appeared at the Kafr Ashri depot in a 
second-hand navy bluejacket to which was attached a label read- 
ing “Evacuation" — an incident which elicits paternal concern 
from “Mister! ee" the storehouse manager. Where Mi khail and El- 
Kharrat part company is in their field of study. While the former 
studies engineering, El-Kharrat studied law, at Farouk 1 (now 
Alexandria) University. But why law? “This was in accordance 
with my father's wish." His legal studies in law, be muses, “helped 
develop a sense of concision and precision: in law, a word can 
make all the difference." 

While studying law and working at the depot, El-Kharrat nev- 
ertheless managed to attend classes with his friends in the Faculty 
of Arts. He speaks of his group of university friends, many of 
them later to distinguish themselves in various fields, most now 
dispersed in the four corners of the globe, as “the Alexandrian 
school", though it appears to have been an eclectic crowd. A few 
years later El-Kharrat would be joining a more homogeneous 
group — the underground Trotsky ite movement in Alexandria. In 
recounting his years of political activism and subsequent im- 
prisonment, El-Kharrat's habitual circumspection is replaced with 
something of the fervour of those times. 

As secretary-general of the group, El-Kharrat moderated dis- 
cussions. supervised translations from Marx and the printing of 
leaflets. “The secretary-general," he says of himself, “would paste 
leaflets on the lampposts and walls of Muharram Bey, meet factory 
workers, lecture..." 

It was also the secretary-general ’s task to rein in the excessive 
zeal of certain anarchist elements in the group. It befell him, for ex- 
ample, to confiscate the hand grenades procured by a comrade 
from the Bedouins who had in turn procured them from the British 
forces — an incident referred to in Girls of Alexandria. El-Kharrat 
put the confiscated band grenades in the pockets of his navy blue 
jacket one winter night and boarded the tram, heading for the room 
where the group’s files were kept, panicking when a policeman 
stood beside him by chance. 

As with many Egyptian intellectuals and artists who have under- 
gone political detention, El-Kharrat' s account of his two-year pris- 
on experience is rendered less as a tale of oppression than as a sto- 
ry of survival, a badge of 


Gorky's The Lower Depths into Arabic and had it staged. “The of- 
ficers brought us costumes for the female roles from foe women's 
ward," he reminisces. 

■ Things changed when the prisoners were moved to El-Tor Pris- 
on, originally a quarantine for pilgrims returning from Saudi Ara- 
bia. It was so isolated that prisoners were allowed to wander at 
will, since any attempt to escape into the surrounding desert was 
doomed. El-Kharrat was finally released in February 1950. on the 


occasion of King Farouk' s birthday. 

Back in Alexandria, searching for a job, El-Kharrat was told of 


an opening at the National Insurance Company. On his way in for 
the interview, his eyes fell on a woman. Georgette, who was to be- 
come his wife, sitting at the first desk: “petite, beautiful, angelic- 
it was", he casts around for a suitably discreet phrase, “a coup de 
foudre ". 

In 1955 El-Kharrat decided to become a writer and resigned 
from the insurance company, supporting his family, who were una- 
ware of foe step he bad taken, on his bonus fora few months. Dur- 
ing what would have been his office hours El-Kharrat sat at a 
friend’s atelier, completing his first collection of fooit-stories, Hit- 
tan Aliya (High Walls). When his bonus ran out, be sent “SOS let- 
ters" to friends who found him the job of press officer at the Ro- 
manian Embassy in Cairo: “That was in 1956 and in 1957 I got 
engaged to the girl I had fallen in love with in 1950" A year later 
they married, in '59 their first son Ihab. now a psychiatrist, was 
bom, followed two years later by Ayman, now a photqjouznatisL 

The ’60s saw El-Kharrat embark on his longest professional 
association, with foe Afro-Asian Peoples* Solidarity Organ- 
isation (AAPSO), which he left in 1983 after he had reached the 
position, of assistant secretary-general. El-Kharrat’ s man- 
agerial skills and gift for translation came to the fore in 
the organisation of conferences. There are, though. 
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honour. True, political de- 
tention was much milder than 
tint experienced by in- 
tellectuals detained in foe no- 
torious Oasis Prison in the late 
'50s. Yet El-Kharrat’s account 
of foe Abu Qir Prison makes it 
almost sound like a summer 
camp. Originally British bar- 
racks, foe Abu Qir Prison 
brought together a motley 
crowd: communists of all hues, 
members of the Muslim Broth- 
erhood and Zionists of differ- 
ent nationalities. “I was foe li- 
brarian, worked on my French 
by looking up every word in 
Selection, had foe Russian and 
German inmates teach me their 
languages, and translated 


two interrelated touchstones of common wisdom 
about El-Kharrat that probably go back to this 
phase: that he had reneged on his radical past 
and that he had turned into a pro- 
establishment instrument for foe oppression 
of writers, working in close association 
with foe late novelist Youssef El-Stba'i, 
subsequently dubbed by some “the ‘ 

McCarthy of foe Egyptian intelligentsia." 

On the former argument El-Kharrat com- 
ments that, yes, he was “no longer politically ac- 
tive on the local national level, but in foe Afro- 
Asian context, in solidarity with the liberation 
movements.” As to his relationship with El- 
Siba’i, he offers: “I was his right hand and his 
left hand, too, in the AAPSO. But 1 never 
worked in any Egyptian government institution, 
nor did I publish a single word in Al-Ahram dur- 
ing El-Siba’i's tenure, as editor-in-chief" Asked 
in another context about foe 13-year gap in his 
published output between High Walls, 1959, and 
Rama Wal-Tumin (Rama and the Dragon; a novel), 

1 979, El-Kharrat’s answer is revelatory. 

There are several explanations for this silence, be 
says, foremost among them the feet that “at the time, 
more leftist writers were in prison... so unconsciously 
I felt guilty about writing when they couldn't — 
though in feet they wrote their best works in de- 
tention." There is also the feet that he was extremely ac- 
tive in translating literary works for the cultural broad- 
casting channel, the Second Programme. In '68 too, he 
was one of the founding members of Gallery ' 68 , foe 
distinguished periodical that mirrored new’ trends in 
Egyptian and international literature. El-Kharrat has consistently 
championed experimental writing as seen in his critical essays on 
the poetry of the '70s (then denned iconoclastic), but which be 
termed the |*new sensibility”. 

The publication of Rama and the Dragon marked a new phase in 
El-Kharrat’s writing and was a milestone in Arabic fiction. The 
story of a love affair between Mikhail and Rama, a Muslim wom- 
an, the novel crystallised the features that have come to character- 
ise El-Kharrat's fictional universe. The non-linear narrative draws 
on a stream-of-consciousness technique and is interspersed with 



dream-like “erotic-mystical” sequences. Each chapter is informed 
by a central, often mythological image — the synthesising of my- t 
thologies being an integral feature. Rama, for all her individuality, 
is the eternal feminine and Egypt as feminine principle. The figure 
is primarily asso ciated with Isis who correlates with “The Vagin, 
mother of Homs, mother of Jesus... Astraie, Persephone, Hera, De- 
meter, Aphrodite, collective Marys.” The significance of foe drag- 
on, though it also beckons to the combined symbolism of St 
George and Horns as welt as the. conventions of courtly love, is a 
leitmotif that remains somewhat hermetic. 

Then came City of Saffron and Girls of Alexandria. Last week, 
El-Kharrat gave' the keynote address at the Ninth International 
Lawrence Durrell Conference in Alexandria, though foe two writ- 
ers' treatment of foe city could not be more different. Different not 
so much because El-Kharrat inscribes die Alexandria of foe in- 
degenes (be they Egyptian or less privileged members of foreign 
communities) while Durrell’s cast is of affluent cosmopolitans bur 
because in Durrell Alexandria, is a vehicle — be it as literary case 
Study for Einsteimno theory or as metaphor for the Orient of the 
Orientalist — whereas in El-Kharrat Alexandria simply is. El- 
Kharrat's is an Alexandria intensely experienced, the details of its 
quotidian pulse in foe ’40s ami '50s religiously registered. Beyond 
foe temporal city is foe frarinine, life-giving principle perceived by 
Mikhail in moments of ephiphany. 

El-Kharrat’s rich layering of language is integral to the Alex- 
andrian novels. Here, the register alternates between the various 
levels of classical and colloquial Arabic incorporating Qur’an ic 
words and argot Alexandria phrases. Indeed, some see in El- 
Kharrat’s more recent works an excessive exercise in verbal self- 
indulgence. It is a view that overlooks El-Kharrat's commitment 
to “trans-generic” writing — an on-going 
project witnessed in his subtitling of City 
of Saffron as “Alexandrian Texts" and m 
* his reprinting of excerpts from his novels 
in collages that occupy the space between 
prose and poetry. Critics like Ibrahim Pa- 
th: have recognised the significance of hi.< 
emphasis on language: “His language 
thoroughly rich and of many levels. 
Whereas' previously we were caught be- 
tween traditional rhetorical modes and the 
language of journalism, be rates language 
as an rad in itself; not as a vehicle, and 
this is his contribution.” 

Last month's publication of Tughian 
Satwat El-Tawaia (‘Tyranny of the Im- 
perious Infernal”) caused the raising of 
a number of eyebrows. Reproducing 
lyrical passages from his fiction to be 
read as poems, the collection also in- 
cluded a number of poems written be- 
tween 1939 and 1942. Why, argued his 
detractors, should he publish his ju- 
venilia, unless be is motivated by a 
huge ego that impels him to publish 
compulsively? But beyond the integrity 
of El-Kharrat's poetics, the answer may 
well be that, like the rest of us, he wres- 
tles with, his own demons. His passion 
for documenting and commentating on 
his career could be prompted by an ap- 
prehension, in his case misplaced, of 

oblivion. He is currently trying to 

publish for the first time foe poems of 
a university friend from “foe Alex- 
andria school" who committed suicide in the ’40s. 

El-Kharrat is a familiar face on the Cairo literary scene. To bor- 
row an image much beloved by him, El-Kharrat's is a face rem- 
iniscent of Fay o urn portraits, images that combine the pagan and 
foe monotheistic, a touch otherworldly, but nevertheless thorough- 
ly expressive and totally individual. But Fayoum or not, his is a 


face not easily forgotten. 
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by Madame Sosostris 


♦ It's been a busy 
month for Nelson 
Hadad HeresL the 
Chilean ambassador in 
Cairo. Not that he’s 
complaining, of 

course, because that’s 
what being an am- 
bassador is all about 
Earlier this month, 
along with Spanish 
Ambassador’ Juan Al- 
fonso Oritz, and Ar- 
gentinean Ambassador 
Domingo Santiago 
Cullen, he inaugurated 
a marvellous exhibi- 
tion of paintings and 
graphics by four artists 
from the three coun- 
tries at AJ-H onager 
Arts Centre. More re- 
cently, be met with director- 
xl of the Chilean police 
Fernando C orders, 
who was here in Cairo at the in- 
vitation of the Egyptian Min- 
ister of Interior Hassan El-Alfi 
And finally, last Tuesday eve- 
ning, on behalf of the president 
of Chile, Eduardo Fret, Here- 
sl hosted a special reception at 
his residence, attended by higb- 
standing members of the Egyp- 
tian government and ministry 
of foreign affairs, as well as 
several foreign ambassadors, to 




From front 
page to back 
page, Jihan's 
photograph 
graces the 
Cyprus Mail 
and the Weekly 
(for left); 

Left: German 
folksongs 
resound 
throughout the 
Giza Plateau 


bestow the highest Chilean 
decoration which can be grant- 
ed to a foreign diplomat, foe 
Grand Cross of Bernardo 
O'Higgem, to two Egyptians. 
Assistant minister for Amer- 
ican Affairs, ambassador Ihab 
Wahha. and deputy assistant 
minister of Cabinet Affairs, 
ambassador, Nihad Abdet- 
Latit were awarded the Cross 
for their brilliant and dis- 
tinguished services in strength- 
ening bilateral relations be- 
tween Egypt and Chile. 


v What's this I see before me, 
even as I write this? Why, it's a 
copy of the Cyprus Mail. And 
what's that I* see on the front 
page? Why, it's a rather brilliant 
photograph of an abandoned 
airport in Nicosia, taken by 
none other than foe Weekly's 
very own. and my good friend, 
Jihan Am mar. Out of hun- 
dreds of photographs submitted 
by 12 press photographer^ from 
seven Eastern . Mediterranean 
countries attendhig a four-day 
MedMedia photojournalism 
workshop in Cyprus a few 
weeks ago, Jihan's was chosen 
as the best, rad published on foe 
front page of foe country's lead- 
ing English-language daily. 


now grace foe mantle pieces of 
choral singers throughout Ger- 
many, Iceland, Ukraine and the 
Philippines. The singers received 
their gifts from Minister ofTour- 
ism Mamdouh El-Beftagu: dur- 
ing their visit to Cairo to take part 
in the recent Internationa] Song 


and Folkdance Competition, or- 
ganised by the Egyptian Totmrt 
Authority (ETA) and the Opera 
House, and whose judging com- 
mittee was graced with re- 
nowned Egyptian soprano, Ra- 
tiba EJ-Hefni. To welcome the 
300 singers during their week- 
long stay, foe minister hosted a 
reception party in the Grand Ho- 
tel by the Pyramids, and soon af- 
ter, the members were treated to 
dinner by head of the ETA, Add 
Abdel- Aziz, on one of die Nile's 
fabulous floating restaurants. Be- 
fore the competition began, the 
singers were taken on a tour of 
the Citadel, the Egyptian Mu- 
seum, and the Pyramids, where 
die German choral troupe quite 
spontaneously decided to re- 
hearse and burst into glorious 
song before my very eyes. 
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